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Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure jto 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message 1s 
not rightlor it is not properly presented. 
If fyou_ are after_better results let. us 
adviseSwith"you. 
We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 
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The Promise of Air 


By Newton A. Fuessle 


Ii Christopher Morley were the author 
ot Algernon Blackwood’s “The Promise 
oft Air,” he might have described it on 
the jacket as being about blue eves, ad- 
vertising copy, Cambridge, the Rolls 
Royce, Chopin, Schumann, the movies, 
wireless, airplanes, revolving desk chairs, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, vellow wag- 
tails, perfumes and furs, flocks of stars 
the winter temperature of robins, and 
analytical chemists. 

Because | once wrote a story about a 
fellow with an obsession to be cradled 
in billows of air, this Blackwood book 
was wished on me to review. E. P. 
Dutton and Company's announcement of 
“The Promise of Air” had not made me 
eager to spend a dollar tiity for the 
book. Neither had earlier reviewers’ 
appraisal of it delivered what the kids 
around Gross Park, Chicago, used to 
call the “cardy blow” in their Hamilton 
school days. The reviewers had declared 
with mild and reserved literary caution 
that one might like the book very much, 
or not so very much. It simmered down 
to a fifty-fiity case of plus and minus. 

I began reading “The Promise of Air” 
in the Hudson tubes. The air, as usual, 
was thick, vitiated, unsanitary, and un- 
lovely. The pack of commuters from 
points on the Lackawanna who hemmed 
me in were chewing Life Savers, gnaw- 
ing chicle, and gasping for green fields 
and sunny air. For once, | was among, 
but in nowise of them. JI had made a 
creat discovery. This Blackwood book 
acted as the perfect antidote to the 
toxins of commuting. The Duttons 
should pile dunes of it at every station 
in tube and subway. It should be adver- 
tised in every packed and humid street 
car, elevated, and suburban train. 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood has put a 
pulmotor between bgok covers. It is 
deep breathing transmuted into print. It 
is a rhapsody on air, achieved, happily, 
with British restraint. It is the story of 
Joseph Wimble, and Joan, his wite, and 
Joan, his daughter. This odd [limble 
individual has peculiar ways, peculiar 
hunches, peculiar longings. He objects 
to his bones, his flesh, to his being on 
the ground. He regards gravity as the 
devil because it keeps him from soaring 
into the sun. At times he feels his heart 
flutter; he feels wings in it. He learns 
at school in “a tlashing, darting, sudden 
way, like the way of a bird.” He feels 
that life is much too rigid. 

The narrative moves rapidly forward 
with gusts of sentences, billows of jiara- 
graphs, swinging chapters. The whim- 
sical theme is developed with emotional 
brilliance and elasticity. It swoops, and 
soars, and glides. It is a buoyant emo- 
tional statement of the restlessness of 
the race. It is ornithology without Latin. 
It’s flying without a references to aces, 
Caproni triplanes, or horsepower. At 
times you don’t know what Mr. Black- 
wood is talking about, but that does not 
matter. You get the impression of lift 
and surge, which is what you want if 
you commute. 

“Fly at everything you're afraid of. 
That paralyzes it. It can’t happen then,” 
you discover. You also discover that 
“societies are cages. You're caught and 
you can’t fly on, 


” 


Here is Blackwood 


occultism hitting the earth with a bounce 
and shooting away on new slants. You 
are glad Mr. Blackwood has eschewed 
for the moment things like “Day and 
Night Stories’ and “Julius La Vallon.” 

You know what he means when he 
says: “A new language is floating into 
the world from the air—a new way, a 
bird way of communicating.” And again: 
“A new language is wanted—a flying 
language with a rapid air vocabulary, 
condensed, intense.” Whereupon he 
turns around and knocks the wind out of 
his lament by writing sentences like this: 
“January sparkled, dropped like a broken 
icicle, and was. gone.” An English 
writer who can carve a_ sentence like 
that out of the English language has no 
business to complain. He can have some 
of my money every time he chooses to 
write another book. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pie StrRucrures or LastinGc Peace by H. 


M. Kallen, Ph. D. Boston: Marshal Jones 
CO... Biase 
The author discusses the development, 


nature and purposes of states, nations, and 
nationalities, the significance of sovereignty, 
and the reciprocal interplay of these with the 
economic interests which underly civilization. 
He detines “human nature’? as a social habit es- 
tablished by class interests and calls war an arti- 
ficial enterprise following from those interests. 
Ry an analysis of the history of this country 
from 1776 to 1789 he shows that the cre- 
ation of the United States was equivalent to 
the establishment of a league of nations, and 
deduces that what was achieved for America 
can be attained for the whole world. 


Democracy Mape Sare by Paul Harris 
Drake Boston: Leroy Phillips, $1.0. 


By democracy the author means social, 
political, economic and legal equality. He 
shows that future wars can only be prevented 
by the complete change of present economic 
conditions. 


Wuat Men Live By by Leo. Tolstoi. Bos- 
ton: Stratford Co., 25c. 


Volume three of the Stratford ‘f25c Univer- 
sal Library,” containing “What Men _ Live 
By,” ‘Three Questions,’ ‘‘The Coffee-House 
of Surat,” and “How Much Land Does a 
Man Need?” Four of Tolstoi’s most beauti- 
ful stories. clearly printed on good stock and 
bound in boards. 


You Wuo Can Herp. by_ Mary Smith 
Churchill. Boston: Small, Maynard Co, 
125, 


the 


: = : aie 
Paris letters of an American army officer’s 


wife serving with the American Fund _ for 
French Wounded. Illustrated. 


EXERCISE AND Set-Up! by Samuel Delano, 
M.D Boston: Four Seas Co., $2.00. 


Teaching that exercise concerns itself pri- 
marily with the influences surrounding. cir- 
culation, and introducing an original scheme 
ot chest movements with full directions. II- 
lustrated. 


Lirtte Journeys Towarps Paris 1914-1918 
by Simeon Strunksy. New York: Henry 
Holt, Hoc. 


Paris approached from all points of the 
compass and by all means including poison 
gas. <A humorous extravaganza. Illustrated. 


THe Wuite FLaMe or FRANCE by Maude 
Radford Warren. Boston: Small, “Maynard 
Ca.; $1.50. 


The front line trenches at Rheims during 
a bombardment, a London Zeppelin raid, the 
indestructibility of human ideals and cour: 
age; in a word, France in war time as viewee 
by a popular novelist. Illustrated. 


Tue Gortpen TREASURY OF MaAGAzINE VERSE 
edited by William Stanley Braithwaite Bos 
ton: Small, Maynard Co., $2.00. 


The best poetry of the past fifteen years 
which has been printed in American maga 
Zines. Indexed by poems, first lines an 
authors, 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


What About Russia? 


Y the time’ this issue of the ‘Mirror shall have 
appeared the President will have spoken the 
deciding word about Russia. He has already 
3ut how? No case has 
There is a gov- 


said we will stand by Russia. 
been made for allied intervention. 
ernment in Russia. It has not asked for intervention. 
There is some doubt as to how the soviet stands as 
Some people who claim to know, think it 
is pro-German. Cables say the soviet has deelared 
the region around Archangel and Kola a war zone. 
In that region are a billion or more dollars’ worth 
of supplies sent to Russia before her collapse. Brit- 
ish, French and American forces are said to be 


to the war. 


cuarding those supplies from seizure by the Germans. 


Whether the soviet will fight with the Germans or 
with the allies nobody knows. All the news from 
Russia is confusing. The only thing upon which 
everyone is agreed is that if the Japanese should 
intervene the result would be to throw Russia into 
Germany’s arms, The other allies have joined with 
President Wilson in opposing such action by the 
Japanese. Some authorities say that the Russian 
government is with Germany now; that is what 
Lenine and Trotzky are there for. But Mr. Louis 
Edgar Browne points out that wherever the soviet 
Red Guard is fighting it is fighting the Germans, as 
in Finland. Mr. Browne, who has spent a great deal 
of time in Russia for the Chicago Daily News is 
clamorous against any military interposition. He 
says that the allies and more particularly the United 
States should send a strong commission to Russia 
in order first to make clear that the allies want no 
Kussian territory and do want to make Germany give 
up what she has taken. The allies should tell the 
soviet that they will help with money, with railroad 
and industrial organizers—tell them in short some- 
thing like what the commission headed by Elihu Root 
told them. It is unpleasant to remember, but it is 
none the less true, that what the Root commission 
told the revolutionists had very little effect. The 
soviet protests German action in violation of the 
3rest-Litovsk treaty but its protest is not backed by 


force. There is no force to back it up. 


Meanwhile, from all accounts, German penetration 
proceeds. It is a penetration that finds welcome 
among all the elements desiring order. The bourgeois 
want it. This is a point in favor of our doing some- 
thing for Russia. For the greater part of Russia is 
against anything the bourgeois want. If the bourgeois 
are for Germany we can be patient yet a little while, 
but not too long. Mr. Browne says that we must 
not cross the purposes of the Bolsheviki by joining 
or appearing to join with the bourgeois. The Bol- 
sheviki, he says, have 20,000 agents in Austria stirring 
up discontent among the people behind the dual em- 
They are fighting our battle by weak- 
ening the spirit of Germany's ally. 


pire’s armies. 
Opposition to 
the Bolsheviki just now would be equivalent in their 
minds to an effort to a restoration of the old con- 
ditions. 


The Russians are more nearly unanimous in a 
The allies 
must therefore go slowly in trying to stir them up 


desire for peace than on anything else, 
to war again. The only thing it is argued that can 
do that effectively is a realization of Germany’s pur- 
pose to organize the country in her own interest. It 


will take some time for such realization to dawn 


upon the Russian people. A good, strong American 
propaganda might hasten its coming; but all the 
while there are Lenine and Trotzky and their sup- 
porters proclaiming that the United States is as 
imperialistically hourgeois as Great Britain or France. 
Lenine and Trotzky, who are in power, are not say- 
ing a word against Germany. They might flame 
forth as pro-Germans undisguised if we made any 
movement that has a military aspect. The soviet 
seems to be in some dubious attitude. 


Upon the whole the weight of the argument is 
against military intervention, though of course we 
We can- 
The question is 


and the allies will protect those supplies. 
not let the Germans have them. 
whether what passes for a government in Russia 
will support us in saving the goods, munitions, 
food, clothing, agricultural implements, etc., which 
we shipped to Russia when she was with us in the 
war. The Russians themselves are not using those 
goods, thousands of acres of them. They appear not 
even to be guarding them. Of course if we clash 
with the Germans over those supplies we shall be 
at war with Germany on Russian soil, and the war 
once started cannot stop. It seems that the prac- 
tical policy then is “watchful waiting” to let events 
shape our course. Meanwhile something might be 
done by a commission from this country that would 
assure Russians of our honorable intention towards 
that country. We might send them more supplies 
of food. We might help them financially and put 
industry upon its feet once more. And so the argu- 
ment goes around in a circle. It gets nowhere. The 
question remains whether we shall take a chance on 
making Russia an open enemy by intervention. At 
present she may be considered a rather sulky neutral 
as to us. But Germany seems to be gaining more 
and more control. It may be just as well, therefore, 
for us to go in and give her a fight for control, such 
a fight as will make her withdraw forces from the 
western front. If she is organizing Russia against 
us we may as well oppose it and make it more diffi- 
cult. But then the problem comes of how we are to 
do anything militarily that will be worth while and 
do it in time to be effective. It is hard to get at the 
Germans. They are a long way off. Besides, the 
allies and ourselves have not the men nor the ships 
necessary to take action upon a large scale. We 
might easily send an army there that would be as 
completely “interned” as that army at Gallipoli. This 
is no time to waste men or ships or time. The po- 
litical value of military action, so far as Russia is 
concerned, is problematical. It would seem to me 
that intervention would be a desperately long shot, 
that it would be better to concentrate on the western 
front and smash Germany there before she can 
organize Russia militarily. Meanwhile we could try 
to win over the Russians by helping them financially 
and industrially. We can probably stop any drift 


there may be toward active support of Germany. 


The best policy is not to intervene, but to protect 
those supplies. President Wilson knows more about 
the situation than anybody. The ordinary person 
after arguing the matter “about it and about” can 
only come to one conclusion, That is that we could 
do more to help Russia if we were sure that Russia 
or her government is doing anything to help her 
self. If she is doing anything we don't know it. “In 
case of doubt do nothing” holds good. Do nothing, 
that is to say, that will drive the Russians to support 


of Germany. Try to educate them to appreciation 01 
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our friendly purpose, but take no man-power lor use 


in Russia that can be used on the western tront 
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Stop the Profiteering 


PROFITEERING 1S) rampant The Federal Trades 


Commission report shows it. So we are told do the 
income tax returns show it. There are many people 
who say “What's the difference? The income tax 
and the excess protits tax will get the big profits.” 
That is not an answer. The income tax and the 
exeess profits tax do not help the people who are 
vouged and bled For the people who are made to 
vield the protits have to pay taxes as well as yield 
the profits. After the income taxes and the excess 
profits tax have been paid the public still pours 
billions inte the pockets of a few in exorbitant prices. 
Increasing those taxes won't) help the situation 
Nothing will help but a vast extension of price 
fixing on all products It is in order to take over 
the big food-making concerns—the meat trust with 
its train of little trusts. If the farmers’ profits are 
to be limited, why not the manufacturers’? The 
conclusion is not arguable. Stop profiteering or 
profiteering may impair our effectiveness in the war. 
Stop the hiding of profits in big salaries and impro- 
vised overhead charges. The government must pro- 
tect the people against the big business grafters, The 
income tax and the excess protits tax do not get 
the profits to any great extent. 
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A More Dangerous Strike 


Thr government will take over the telegraphs and 
the telephones to avert a strike. The government 
should take over the packing plants and some of the 
other big plants to avert the impoverishment otf the 
people. If the profiteers are not checked there may 
be a bigger strike than one of the telegraph operators. 
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Universal Training 


WE are to have general military training of youths 
of eighteen after the war. Such military training 
will be only rudimentary, it is understood, It will 
be undertaken to provide a basis for industrial and 
vocational training. As this 1s a democracy we can 
keep the military training from becoming predomi- 
nant. It would be well, while provision is being 
made for such training, to take up also the plan of 
Senator Pomerene, advanced when war was. de- 
lared, for curing all the young men called for such 
training, of those defects which make men ineligible 
for service. Most of those detects are remediable. 
Universal training in discipline and in industrial 
pursuits is a good thing but it would be all the 
better if it were supplemented by giving all our 
young men a start in the world with the best of 
good health. If we could get rid of most of the 
curable ailments discovered in the medical examina- 
tion of the draft registrants we should soon be the 
healthiest and therefore the most efficient and moral 
people in the world. Provided of course that the 
system doesn't march us goose-step fashion out of 


all conception of or consideration for morality. 
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A Teuton Triumph 


ANOTHER German victory this week. A _ u-boat 
sank a hospital ship. I suppose the Germans smashed 
a cathedral or two and bombed an orphanage here 
and there, but those things don’t count. When a 
u-boat gets a hospital ship it’s so much more progress 


towards freedom of the seas. 
oe o%e 

Iv only Governor Gardner had appointed Xenophon 

P. Wilfley police commissioner of St. Louis, and 

Thomas J. Sheehan United States senator from 

Missouri, how much better it would have been for 
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everybody. What wicked fairy mixed up the appoint 


ments for the governor ? 
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A Call for acts 

Just to keep the record straight it is in order to 
observe that the British government has not pre 
sented one bit of evidence connecting the Trish Sinn 
Feiners with a German plot. Hundreds of Irishmen 
are under arrest with no specific charge against them 
hey were jailed about the time the government de 
termined to conseribe the Trish, Now the proposal 
of Irish conscription has been dropped, along with 
home rule. The prisoners therefore couldn't have 
violated a conscription act. [It is not shown that 
they conspired to revolt synchronously with the ereat 
German drive. Over in leneland it is said this goy 
ernment has evidence of a plot between Sinn bein 
and Germany 


li so, why not publish it 


ove ove 
. . 
ON the western front the alhes and the Americans 
await another drive. They will stop it. It’s a habit 
with them. 
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Domestic Reforms and War 


Tur Farmers’ Non-Partisan League, which scared 
many politicians in the northwest, has been hard hit 
at the polls in Minnesota and in North Dakota. Its 
candidates in the primaries have been either deteated 
or returned by narrow margins. | have followed 
the affairs of the league’ for some time and must 
contess that | saw nothing in them that justitied the 
attack upon the organization that seems to have put 
it out of business temporarily. It was broadly 
agrarian. It demanded state-controlled clevators. It 
wanted hail insurance conducted by the state. It 
favored the exemption from taxation of farm im- 
provements, It was rabid against the railroads. But 
those are not the things that deteated the Non 
Partisan League. That trick was turned by the 
vociferation of the charge that the organization was 
disloyal, that it was pro-German. I have not seen 
a scintilla of evidence in support of the accusation. 
Of course Senator La Follette addressed a meeting 
under the league’s auspices but even that speech was 
proved to be not what it was reported to have been. 
The Associated Press publicly acknowledged that 
Senator La Follette in criticising the war had not 
said that Germany had given us no cause for going 
to war. He admitted that the Germans had given 
us some cause. Of course, even as amended, the 
senator's speech was not perfervidly loyal, but his 
speech did not commit the organization to war- 
obstruction, The league newspapers that I have 
read do not oppose the war. They are simply good 
populistic publications, perhaps more immediately 
concerned with the woes of the farmer than with 
international questions. They did not like the price 
the government fixed for wheat, but many of the 
most loya! farmers all over the country felt the 
same way, as that always entertaining writer Charles 
Moreau Harger shows in an article on the farmer 
and three-dollar wheat, in this month’s Scribner's 
Magazine. The farmers were critical, but they bought 
liberty bonds and war savings stamps and sub 
scribed to the Red Cross even while they criticised. 
A price had been fixed for their wheat, but the cost 
of their labor went up and so did the cost of all 
«gricultural implements. The farmers couldn't 
protiteer but those who sold them the things they 
needed profiteered without let or hindrance. The 
Non-Partisan League did not oppose conscription, 
though some few members may have done so, But 
the disloyalty tag was fixed on the organization so 
conspicuously that most of its, membership deserted 
its candidates in the primaries, The loyalty of the 
membership is proved by the disintegration of the 
organization at the polls. A lot of old line poli 
ticlans have profited by this loyalty. They have 
heen put in line for good offices in Minnesota and 
North Dakota 


Almost one is tempted to chance 





slightly the famous saying of Madame Roland, “O 


loyalty, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 
Domestic reformers should he very careful to keep 
their work from seeming to run counter to the war's 
prosecution, They should not in’ their enthusiasm 
for their pet proposals set them over and above the 


War in importance. 


The only reformers trom whom the country will 
stand anything like that are the prohibitionists. They 
ean do it because they have such a strong backing 
in the churches that they can seare the congressmen 
and other politicians. Phey would rather lose the 
war than not have the country dry. They would 
rather have the people compulsorily sober than free. 
For prohibition they are willing to hold up appro- 
priations for the carrying on of the war. Of all the 
disloyalists in the country the prolibitionists are the 
worst. They don't want the world made safe tor 
democracy but they do want it run by a theocracy, as 
Mr. Bryan A. Roloson shows in his pamphlet, “De 
mocracy and Prohibition” (Rolly & Co., Crestone, 
Colorado). | believe that the Non-Partisan league 
inclined to prohibition, but its antagonism to the war 
went no further than that directly. I see that a lot 
of single taxers have tied themselves up with pro- 
hibition in the new National Party—a thing that is 
enough to make Henry George turn over in his grave. 
Mr. George, like Mr. Roloson, believed that internal 
revenue and other taxation on liquor fostered the 
liquor evil by making its manufacture and. sale a 
profitable privilege. It is only too easy in these times 
for representatives of privileged interests to defeat 
the advocates of social and cconomic reform by 
showing or appearing to show them to he opposed to 
the war, Those interests are inclined to play hand- 
in-glove with the prohibitionists, for if people can 
be worked up on the liquor question they won't even 


think of anything else. 


Those real fundamental reformers who hope. te 
gain anything tor their cause by tving up their issue 
with prohibition are destined to disappointment. Pro- 
hibition is largely financed by people who do not 
want the cconomic status guo disturbed in the least. 
The thing for all reformers to remember to-day is 
that if we don't defeat the Germans we won't have 
a thing to say about forming or reforming anything. 
The Germans will come over here and take charge 
of affairs, We won't have a country to do any- 
thing with but pay indemnities. Messrs. Hurley, 
Colby, Schwab and Gompers say very plainly that 
prohibition will obstruct industrial co-operation with 
the fighting forces and may lose the war for us. All 
the other reformers therefore should pull away from 
the prohibitionists and subordinate their reform pro- 
posals to the one big business of the civilized world 

the smashing of Germany's scientific barbarism. 
The Grange, tenant farmers’ associations, socialists, 
single taxers and others must so conduct their agi- 
tations as to make them consistent with the war task 
hefore us. What has befallen the Non-Partisan 
league in Minnesota and North Dakota should he a 
warning to all the world re-makers not to give ta 
the beneficiaries of the evils they would destroy such 
a weapon—with which to defeat all assaults and en- 
trench the old wrongs more strongly in the political 


and social system——as the charge of disloyalty. 


There may be no stopping the prohibitionists now 
in the pursuit of their purpose to put their kind of 
God in the constitution, as the National Reform 
Association proposes. Let them proceed upon the 
principle enunciated by Henry Collin Minton, LL.D. 
the president of that association: “A man may be a 
good soldier but a bad man, The martyr to civil 
herty may be a slave in spiritual thralldom, It is 
a great mistake to regard military valor or patriotic 
services as a substitute for personal discipleship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, or to accept allegiance to 
the flag, however pure, or to the state, however noble, 
for personal devotion to the King of kings and 
lord of lords, whose authority is supreme.” This 
association says that government of the people, by 


the people for the people is “political atheism’— 

















which 1s exactly what the Kaiser, the noisy partner 
of Goll, proclaims and fights for. “God is the right 
ful sovereign,” says the Prohibition party, and not 
the individual yoter. This is the thing the drys 
would set up in government, in opposition to de- 
mocracy. This is theocracy. It means a govern- 
ment by a priesthood for a priesthood. All funda- 
mentally democratic reformers should have nothing 
to do with it, for a priesthood in politics is opposed 
to all things democratic. It is pursuing now a policy 
ef political intimidation against the government, It 
is making the war an excuse for the tyrannous im 
position of a code of asceticism in conduct upon a 
people in no need of such astringent “salvation.” 
This country’s junkers are all in favor of it. To 
fight booze distracts attention from them and. their 
misdeeds. They howl “disloyal” and “pro-German” 
at every set of reformers but the prohibitiontsts 
Other reformers should) not give our junkers a 
chance to discredit their loyalty. They should re 
pudiate all those reformers who oppose the war 
They should not break themselves politically as the 
Non-Partisan League has done by appearing—only 
appearing—to care more for other things than the 
winning of the war. And there is not any real re- 
form in economics or politics that prohibition will 
help to accomplishment. 


oe of 
. | 


An Officious Person 

PRESIDENT S. Stanwoop of the National Security 
League attacked the loyalty of the University of 
Wisconsin and attested the loyalty of the Hearst 
newspapers. Then he lost his job as the national 
arbiter of personal patriotism. He appointed him- 
self to the position. He's the kind of man that will 
tind hmself another of the same kind. He is well- 
meaning but just naturally officious, so he will al- 
ways have plenty of trouble. The pity is that he 


won't be able to contine the trouble to himself, 


ZAimmernmantsm 


Trtere’s not much doubt that the Zimmerman virus 
is working in Mexico, as it is in Argentina. It’s a 
had virus and there may be but one cure for it—the 
phlebotomy of the sword. Meanwhile, the admin- 
istration is watchfully waiting. The watchtfulness 
is keen, as attested by our protest against con- 
fiscation of the oil properties of our nationals. The 
waiting has been patient but it may not last much 
longer. Uncle Sam’s sword is out of the scabbard, 
drawn tor a bigger job of hlood-letting against Zim 
mermanism in excelsis and it may be readily used in 
the lesser case of infection, As President Wilson 
says, we want nothing of Mexico. Nothing, that is, 
except ordinary international politeness, and that, as 
the sailorman said to the Gloucester skipper, of the 


damnedest commonest kind 
Simplify the Draft 


it is a wise decision to make no change in the 


registered men of the draft so far made into the 
There should 


draft age. The thing to do is to sweep all the 


army, except those manifestly unlit. 
be but two classes, the accepted and the rejected, as 
a member of the local draft board wrote in the 
Mirror about four weeks ago. Such a treatment of 
the draft question would end a great deal of uncer- 
tainty among the registrants who cannot get iobs 
or venture into business undertakings because they 
don't know whether or when they will be called. 
This method would not hurt the labor situation as 
to the war, The men between thirty-one and forty- 
five can be deflected into war work if and when 
the government sees fit to do so. 


eee 
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Gompers and [lis Crittes 
Some of our newer publicists are saying that 
Samuel Gompers does not want a Labor party 1m 
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politics because he could not control it. Well, Sam- 
uel Gompers may appropriately reply that the reason 
these newer publicists want an American Labor 
party is because they think they can control it. 
They may be suspected of wishing to be a lot of 
bosses just like they say Gompers and his crowd 
are in the American Federation of Labor. It is my 
opinion that considering what Gompers and_ his 
crowd have done for the furtherance of our par- 
ticipation in the war, they are entitled to some 
recognition. What of labor in the United States 
can the intellectualist critics of Gompers and his 
“clique” deliver on any proposition’. Have the 
unionists the confidence in The New Republic that 
they have in their ever faithful “Sam?” Gompers 
is talking of and working for war. His opponents 
are talking of peace by negotiation. A Labor party 
must be made up mostly of Jaborng men as gen- 
erally understood. The men and the periodicals that 
are engaged in an offensive of disparagement against 
Gompers never get into a trade union meeting. They 
seem to think better of the Industrial Workers of 
the World—with that organization’s sabotage against 
war work and its antagonism to conscription—than 
they do of what Gompers has done and is doing to 
help the government to victory. The New Republic 
and one or two other papers want an I. W. W. 
Labor party. I doubt if the remainder of the coun- 
try wants an American Federation of Labor party, 
hut I'm sure it doesn’t want an I. W. W. party. Not 
that the I. W. Ws. have no grievances, but because 
those men do not actually favor political but rather 
violent methods of redress of grievances. The 
idealist and intellectualist “friends of labor’ seem to 
me not to want so much an American as an inter- 
If the 
men in the American Federation of Labor who hold 
by the internationalist idea had had their way there 


nationalist of rather European labor party. 


would not have been such an easy acceptance of con 
scription here, and there would have been much more 
strike trouble in the factories where war Work is 
being done. I'd rather have a Labor party headed 
hy Gompers than one headed by a lot of “kept ideal- 
ists” who have never labored in their lives except in 
a Pickwickian sense. The British Labor party pro- 
eramme is a good one. No one can say otherwise. 
But Gompers has not turned it down. He favors it 
and so do most of his followers. What he does not 
favor is a laborite interposition with peace proposals 
pending the fighting out of the war. Gompers wants 
no truck with labor elements in Germany that have 
supported the German war from the beginning. He 
does not want to dicker with those men and _ in- 
veminate among allicd peoples a peace sentiment 
that might weaken allied war forces while the Ger- 
mans gathered strength for greater military oper- 
Labor according to Gompers must have a 
There 


ations. 
say in the peace conference after the war. 
is no evidence that Teuton labor can exercise any 
influence to bring their government to accept decent 
terms of peace The intellectualists and idealists 
who theorize on labor in weekly papers circulating 
wmone amateur doctrinaires have made no case for 
the conference of allied with German labor. Gom- 
pers has all the best of the argument. And more 
than that, he is strengthening Labor all the time. 
He is making it more acceptable to other so-called 
classes in the community. He is building a Labor 
party that will know its business from the ground 
up, while his critics are talking about it from the 
clouds, Yale or Harvard, down. Parties are not 
built in the latter fashion. And as for intellectual- 
ism L have heard Sam Gompers and other Federa- 
tionists talk it—talk almost pure Hegelianism, even 
as Ben Tillett talked it to me in London—and they 
know that “angle” of the labor party question better 
‘han those clever young university fellows who are 
pointing the admonitory and often the scornful finger 
at the little man whose crown is a skullcap. I wouldn't 
shut the intellectualists out of a Labor party, if one 
were to be formed in this country. Neither would 
Gompers. But the men to make and lead such a 
party are those who have fought the workinginen’s 
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fight and learned its tactics on many a hard-fought 
field, not the men who have approached the subject 
from a point of view theoretical or academic. Gom- 


pers has the goods, 
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The War and the Constitution 
By Charles B. Mitchell 


AM not yet on the sunny side of fifty years, 

but [ can still remember the days when our 

people looked upon the American Constitution 
as little Jess divinely-inspired than Holy Writ 
One used frequently to hear the sonorous praise 
of Gladstone, that the Constitution was the most 
wonderful document ever produced by a_ single 
effort of the human brain, repeated in almost. the 
same tone in which orthodox clergymen quoted 
his defense of the yeology of the Pentateuch. 
Within the last ten or fifteen years this ancient 
reverence has waned. It is no longer considered a 
mark of insanity to argue that the Constitution, as 
they used to say in England of the House of Lords, 
must either be “mended or ended.” This changed 
attitude is largely due to two causes. A more 
realistic school of historical investigators has dis- 
covered that the constitution was really the product 
of economic interests rather than of divine inspira- 
tion; and the advocates of growing democracy have 
often found the constitution as expounded by the 
supreme court standing squarely in the way of 
social changes imperatively demanded by the public 
welfare, as in the Lochner Bakeshop case, over which 
Roosevelt used to grow furious in the days when 
he advocated the recall of judicial decisions. 


Of course since the war began these discus-ions 
of the merits and demerits of the constitution have 
died down. Most sensible men have declared a 
moratorium for the duration of the conflict on all 
controversies except how best to crush the enemy, 
The usefulness of any reformatory propaganda de 
pends on our having a country and a government to 
reform, Should German militarism dominate Amer- 
ica, such propaganda would be “love’s labor lost.” 
After the war is over these discussions will be 
resumed, if there is any need to do so. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that many of the attacks 
on the constitution, which have lately been so fre- 
quent, will not be renewed except by those who 
wish to destroy our present social order, instead of 
purging and reconstructing it. I believe the war 
will profoundly modify the working constitution of 
America, and obviate most of the defects pointed 
out by its critics in discussions before the war. 


It is a fiction that the Fathers of 1787 established 
a constitution changeable only by the slow process of 
amendment provided for in itself. The American 
constitutional system is to be found in the words o1 
dained by the Fathers, plus the subsequent inter 
Like the Talmud 
of the Jews, the commentary has become much more 


pretations of the supreme court 


extensive and significant than the original text, and 
is being constantly added to. By this process the 
actual working system has been continually changing, 
even in the absence of amendments to the original 
text. Hamilton would not have recognized the con- 
stitution as interpreted by Roger B. Taney. The 
great constitutional lawyers of the forties would not 
recognize the constitution of 1918. Both in the 
origin and interpretation of the constitution, war 
has been a prominent factor. The document grew 
out of conditions created by the revolutionary war. 
Had not that struggle produced such widespread 
poverty and distress as to result in debtors’ revolts, 
and the passage of stay laws by the state legis- 
latures, it is doubtful whether the far-reaching 
clauses which guard the sanctity of contracts would 
have been included in the convention, The yreatest 
controversy yet as to the fundamental nature ‘of the 
constitution was settled by the civil war. The dts 





ciples of Webster and Calhoun might have debated 


it for generations Sut in an evil hour for them 


selves. the followers of Calhoun threw down _ the 


gage of battle Chiet Justice Warte simply regis 
tered the result of the conflict when he said, in the 
ereat case of Texas vy. White, that the constitution 
contemplated an “indissoluble union of indestructible 
states.” It would be easy to show, it one had time 
to follow the subject further, that the acquisition ot 
overseas territory in 1898 has had important conse- 
quences in our constitutional jurisprudence. The su 
preme court is a large body and it moves slowly, but 
it does move, and the constitution with it. Necessity 


makes new law—even constitutional law. 


This war had lasted but a little over a year when 
we found ourselves violating the constitution as pre 
viously understood. Let me cite a single conspicuous 
instance. It has been a constitutional axiom that 
congress could not regulate procedure in the state 
courts. On this ground it has been held that only 
the federal courts were bound to enforce congres- 
sional enactments making documents on which stamp 
taxes had not been paid inadmissible in evidence. 
But now congress has provided in the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Rights act for stays of proceedings in 
all courts, state or federal, against defendants in the 
military or naval service of the United States. 1 
am not criticising the law; on the contrary, I believe 
it to be a beneficial one; the point I am making ts 
that we will have to stretch the constitution to hold 
it constitutional. Of course the supreme court will 
stretch the constitution. It ought to. That is what 
the supreme court is for. And this will probably he 
only the beginning of the expansions made necessary 
by the exigent conditions of the present terrible 


strife 


The constitution does more than open certain 
spheres to the power and jurisdiction of the federal 
government, and appoint the means by which that 
power and jurisdiction are to be exercised. It con- 
stitutes the government formed thereunder, the su- 
preme custodian of the interests of the American 
people as a whole, and indicates the things which 
that government is expected to accomplish for the 
people. It is to establish justice, to imsure domestic 
tranquility, to provide for the common detense, to 
promote the general welfare, to secure the blessings 
of liberty, not only to the generation which adopted 
it, but to their posterity. 


The men who framed the constitution, intending 
it not for an hour only but for all time, meant to 
make it adequate to all the purposes they expected 
it to accomplish. Of course it is true, as the supreme 
court has observed, that the preamble is not to be 
looked to as containing a grant of any substantive 
power not conferred by the subsequent clauses; but 
this ruling does not forbid the use of the preamble 
as an aid in determining the scope of the powers 
expressly given to the general government, on the 
theory that the powers are to be interpreted as ade- 


quate to the purpose 


When, therefore, an imperative necessity arises; 
when, to use the language of the street, the American 
people are “up against it,” we have a right to look 
to the supreme court to find within the constitution 

power capable of coping with the emergency. Just 
now the necessity is to provide ior the common de- 
fense. We are having to call millions of men for 
service overseas. Most men hesitate more on account 

their loved ones, than of themselves. If they can 

assured that their dependents will be taken care 
ot, all right. To do this, the nation must guard 
against the power of others to take away the prop- 
erty of these men by litigation which cannot be de- 
fended from the trenches. Hence the provisions in 
the civil rights act already referred to. They are 
necessary aS a provision for the common defense. 
The supreme court will hold that they are a legiti- 
mate exercise of the war powers of the general gov- 
ernment. 


The exigencies of war will accustom congress to 
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doing things which would have been previously con 
sidered unconstitutional. The same exigencies will 
accustom the supreme court to finding indications of 


power within the constitution to justify unprece 


dented proceedings. And yet the process will be one 


of expansion, not of reconstruction ; of evolution, not 
of revolution, It is only fair to say that the roots 
of these new and broader constitutional interpre 
tations are to be found in the enunciation of two 
great principles laid down by the supreme court in 
certain classic cases, perhaps without adequate realiza 


tion of their scope, before the beginning of the war 


Chief Justice Marshall, in MeCulloch vs. Maryland, 
said that “the power to tax involves the power to 
destroy In other words, given a public necessity 
sufficiently acute, there is no constitutional limit to 
the tax which the general government may levy for 
public purposes. And former Justice Hughes, in 
delivering the opinion of the court in the Dakota 
Lard Pail case and the Florida Trading Stamp case, 
gave to the police power an unprecedentedly broad 
construction. He detined it, in substance, as the power 
of the government to enact into law the dictates of 
an enlightened public opinion as to what conduct is 
dangerous and what is beneticial to the public wel- 
fare. Under the exigencies of war we have seen an 
excess profits tax levied which amounts to sixty 
per cent of the net profits of a business in some 
cases; and Mr. McAdoo has recently called public 
attention to the fact that England has already taken 
tor public use, by taxation, eighty per cent of the 
profits in all lines of business. Of the laws which are 
being passed by congress providing for the regulation 
of business for war purposes, which would have 
made the constitutional lawyers of thirty or seventy 
years ago gasp like fish out of water, the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Rights act, in the particulars be- 
iore mentioned, may stand as a sample. There is no 
question that these laws will be sustained by the 
supreme court if their constitutionality is ever ques- 
tioned; and they will be sustained on the principles 
of Marshall and Hughes. 


When peace returns we shall find ourselves facing 
exigencies not less acute than those of war. Our 
great social problems were approaching an acute and 
revolutionary stage, even before the war. The war 
will tremendously intensify their urgency.  Aiter 
peace is declared the insurance of domestic tran- 
quility and the promotion of general welfare will be 
as difficult tasks as provision for the common defense 
is now. 


When we come to face these problems, with a 
social conscience quickened by the tragedies of war; 
with an inventive resourcefulness heightened by the 
necessity of meeting the rapid and shifting emer- 
gencies of war; with a supreme court shaken out oi 
its ancient routine and slavery to precedent, we shall 
tnd ourselves with what seems a new constitution: 
and yet it will be only the old constitution more ade- 
quately, fearlessly and contemporaneously construed, 
and once more proving itself capable of growing 
with the utmost growth of the people, if only given 
a fair chance. Measures will probably be taken, laws 
passed, institutions established and policies domesti- 
cated in our jurisprudence that would have staggered 
the congressmen and supreme court justices of 1850, 


It being assumed in the case of the war powers of 
the general government that any means is legitimate 
which tends to accomplish the end of the power, 
there will be no reason why the police power, which 
has for its object the protection of the public health 
and welfare, should ever be interpreted any less 
broadly than Justice Hughes interpreted it in the 
Lard Pail case. Such a decision as the Jockner 
Sakeshop case will never be rendered again: the pur 
pose of saving life, under the police power, will be 
recognized as at least of equal importance with that 
of destroying life. 


Minimum wage laws, laws limiting hours of labor 
and providing for improved working conditions will 


be matters of course, and their constitutionality not 


open to question The wav will be open, 1f the 
American people choose to follow it, for pensioning 
and providing for those engaged in the constructive 
work of peace as well as those who have come home 


from the destructive work of war 


The problem of distribution, with all the minor and 
secondary questions which arise from it, will be the 
vreat problem remaining for the solution of the 
American people by government action; and with 
the breadth and scope of the taxing power as it will 
he accepted at the end of the war, and the necessity 
for enormous levies to meet the debt remaining after 
the war, as well as those created by the reconstructive 
work of peace, the government will have little dith- 
culty in dealing with aggregations of wealth large 
enough to be a menace to public welfare. 


In certain circles there has been much criticism of 
the supreme court for its decision that the employer 
who desires to maintain an open shop has a right to 


legal protection against attempts to “unionize” his 
plant, even when this 1s attempted by peaceful means, 
But the true significance of the decision 1s not 
realized until we place it side by side with those 
establishing and applying such principles as we have 
just mentioned, which open a way tor the objects 
of the union, so far as they are legitimate, to be 
accomplished. When this juxtaposition is made, few 
intelligent citizens will object to the anti-union 
decision. The unions have always been extra-legal 
bodies. Their activities have been in essence revo- 
lutionary. The ordinary strike is an incipient revo- 
lution, and the revolution is frequently conceived 
as a general strike. Public discussion and govern- 
mental action are the agencies of social evolution; 
and evolution, rather than revolution, is the law of 
nature. With ancient constitutional barriers thrown 
down by a more statesmanlike and socially sensitive 
interpretation of the constitution, we shall probably 
have, after the war, a labor party instead of a labor 
army, as the unions are now: legitimate discussion 
and political activities instead of riot and sabotage: 
and legislation in accordance with the enlarged and 
expanded constitution, instead of frantic demands 
that the ancient instrument of government be thrown 
into the discard. 
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Pallisy in the Bastile 
By John L. Hervey 


HEY have exhumed me from the oubliette 
Where first they flung me, deep beneath the 
fosse, 
And brought me up to die before the cross 
That I refused to worship. See!—'tis set 
Where my last look must rest upon it. Yet 
I shall not see it! Theirs, not mine, the loss: 
Naught is their mumming but religion’s dross— 
My soul shall not be snared in such a net. 


But | am sick of faith and heresy- 
I will be quit of them. . But ah, the glaze! 
The glaze whose secret cost me twenty years! 
Its lambent lustre flames and leaps and plays 
3efore my eyes! Shimmers and disappears— 


They had it all the while in Italy! 
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Reactions of a Reader 
ALT, TO LITERARY SOULS 


By Alliteraricus 
6s Hk PROFESSOR,” that New poem which 
Howard Mumford Jones recently contrib- 
uted to the Mirror, made an instant hit 
If every pro- 
fessor who reads it does not straightway hie himself 


with me. | consider it the real thing 


to inner darkness for the purpose .of communing 
with his soul—why, they are even a more deplorable 








th 
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set of beings than all along I have supposed them 


And that, certainly, would be awful! 


Why doesn’t somebody abolish professors? And 
academies?’ And all such? Jt ought to be done, on 
many accounts, but most particularly because of 
Mr. Jones’ revelations, Namely, that they have no 
souls. Despite this they insist upon putting their 
oars into literature, when, as everybody knows, you 
can't get across there, not at the narrowest crossing, 
without all the soul you can ship—scads of it, in 


fact. 


I have always been very strong for soul in litera- 
ture. Always. But my inability exactly to describe 
or define it, even to myself, has kept me unsettled- 
like, as it were. Now, when Mr. Jones got to going 
it strong, I was on the point of jumping up and 
cracking my heels together and crying “Eureka !’’— 
or just simply “Bully!” For Mr. Jones was getting 
there at such a rate | felt sure that here at last was 
a poet (poets naturally know most about the sub- 
ject) who could tell me just exactly what a soul was. 
All the how, why and wherefore, also the rest of it. 
But it was a false alarm. For, just as I have said, 
he had got to going so strong that I was prepared 
for the sudden and blinding illumination which, like 
the apparition of the burning bush to Moses—or was 
it Moses?—I wish I could recollect !—should trans- 
figure my existence henceforth and forever, why, he 
pulls up short and I come a terrific cropper with 
the lame and impotent conclusion that “The soul is 


not known to any man, nor is it known to God.” 


It will take me some time to recover from this rude 
shock. Additional time, in fact, for does not the 
shocking Mr. Jones, the next moment, go galloping 
off into the mountains with the Star of his Desire 
(who is evidently not at all a soulful personage, but, 
I suspect, rather of a siren) where their goings on 
together, I judge, will be the reverse of transcen- 
dental. 


It is these bitter disappointments which, sooner or 
later, alienate the most soulful from poetry, even as 
previously and in another manner they have been 
alienated from professors. But I forgive Mr. Jones. 
For one blissful moment, at least, I felt a-tiptoe upon 
the verge of the great discovery, and for such a 
moment, even if so fleeting, my best thanks are due. 

I cannot remember ever having offered thanks 


to a professor! 


Speaking of souls, have you tried to take up with 
those recently translated (by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos) 
irom the Dutch of Louis Couperus? I had rather 
learned to confide in Mr. de Mattos as a translator, 
ior he has beautifully performed that office in the 
cases of Maeterlinck, Loti and Fabre, to mention 
only the most notable instances. Moreover, in the 
case of Couperus, he accompanied his translation 


with a most impassioned eulogy of his originals. 


Well, I have tried two of these volumes, to-wit, 
“The Book of the Small Souls” and “The Twilight 
of the Souls.” And—you must permit the parono 
masia, for 1 can’t otherwise express myscli—bless 
my soul if I can tind any souls about ‘em! | found 
everything else, almost. But not a vestige of what 
so cagerly 1 was in quest. The fault, of course, may 
be mine. Perhaps I am incapable of knowing a 
Dutch soul when I see one—even when it has been 
translated into beautiful English by Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos, 


But if I haven’t been able to discern these Dutch 
souls at all, I have something else. I may as well 
confess that early in life I imbibed the idea that the 
Dutch are phlegmatic. All my history books told 
me so, So did all the professors. Then I studied 
the Dutch masters—painters, | mean—and I discov- 
cred that there seemed, along with this phlegmatic 
character, a liberal addiction to beer and skittles, also 
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to such Stars of Desire as were handy; the said 
Stars being, for the most part, the opposite of ethere- 
al in person or demeanor. Putting two and two—or 
three—together, I decided about the Dutch to my 
own satisfaction, and I never altered these cherished 
convictions until | encountered Mr. Couperus. Be 
neath those phlegmatic and bovine exteriors, it now 
seems, there is concealed, not beer and_ skittles, 
Jorams and Joans, with, perchance, a tendency to- 
ward tulips as an extenuating fact, but such morasses 
of psychopathologicality as [, for one, shudder to 
contemplate. What a happy hunting ground for the 
Freudians and the Jungkers does not Mr. Couperus 
afford! He not only revels—he wades and wallows 
in such a concatenation of neurasthenia, erotomania, 
abnormality, depravity and perversion, ending always 
in the deepest abysms of despair, as would turn 


{hsen livid with envy were he still alive. 


And this, according to Mr. Couperus, is “soul.” 
We have had the Norse “soul” unveiled by Ibsen, 
and the Swedish by Strindberg, and the Russian by 
Gorky and Artzibashef and Tchekov and Sologub, to 
say nothing of Dostoievsky. Mr. Couperus, mani- 
festly, has not remained oblivious of the classic 
models. He has the whole box of tricks well memo- 
rized, and in addition he has certain soulful material 
of his own which he adds, The result is that of all 
these different souls none beats the Dutch. 


Mme. Nazimova has lately been delighting the 
intelligentsia of Gotham with a series of Ibsen re- 
vivals. Vora and Hedda, et id genus omnes, she has 
been interpreting to the great joy of these multitudes 

interpreting them in that unique style, physically 
and psychologically, which, if you have ever wit- 
nessed her histrionic endeavors, you will without 
trouble visualize. But, alas, there is an end to all 
things, even the Ibsenian repertoire, or such possi- 
hilities as it holds for Mme. Nazimova. However, 
when //edda, Nora, et cie, cease to pack the house 

why, what so feasible as to turn to Mr. Couperus ? 
| don’t know what the dramatic rights of his “souls” 
may be—but I feel sure that for the purpose of 
cheering and elevating the masses during the prog- 
ress of the great war, Mme. Nazimova’s manage- 


ment could and should obtain them for her, 


This is a sublime idea, and | charge absolutely 


nothing for it, after the precedent of true benetac 


tors. I am, vou see, perfectly altruistic. While un- 


able to “see” the Dutch soul myself, I am eager to 
have others see it—particularly certain of its femi- 
nine incarnations as portrayed by Mr. Couperus and 
acted by Mme. Nazimova, who, in this domain of 
dramatic art, is unrivaled,—a very Star of Desire, 
indeed, if 1 may again employ the felicitous simile 
of Mr. Jones. 


Incidentally, I wish Mr. Jones would write us a 
New poem upon Mme. Nazimova, as good as that 
which he wrote about “The Professor.” He might 
do it in the same way—in sections. Call the first 
Hedda, the second Nora, and the third whichever of 
the Couperus souls most takes his imagination. | 
think he would do something great and he could 
also get away from some of that Oriental imagery 
which—without disrespect to him at all—I_ teel 
obliged to remark is beginning to smack just a trifle 


of the cliché. I think it would help a whole lot to 
cut out the sapphire and jacinth and beryl, and espe- 
cially the green jade (Mr. David O'Neil has a copy- 
right here which of course he will protect) and use 
something Dutch. Poetry is horribly shy on Dutch 
heroines—I cannot for the life of me call one to 
mind. This I think is because poets, as a rule, must 
have conceived them somewhat as did I before the 
advent of Mr. Couperus. A bulbous heroine without 
a soul is something abhorrent to all feeling hearts, 
but now that we have ‘learned that the Dutch do 
have souls, souls which actually beat the Scandi 
navians and the Russians, and at their own game, the 


rest iS easy. 


Go to it, Mme. Nazimova! Go to it, Mr. Jones! 
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To American and British Soldiers 
By Alfred Noyes 


On the occasion of the recent dedication ot a mument at 


Princeton to the American 


tre } 
there in battle and were buried in the same ench 


ERE Freedom stood, by slaughtered friend 
and foe, 
And, ere the wrath paled or that sunset died, 
Looked through the ages: then, with eyes aglow, 


Laid them, to wait that future, side by side. 


II 


Now lamp-lit gardens in the blue dusk shine 
Through dog-wood red and white 

And round the gray quadrangles, line by line, 
The windows fills with light, 

Where Princeton calls to Oxtord, tower to tower, 
Twin lanthorns of the law, 

\nd those cream-white magnolia boughs embower 


The halls ot old Nassau. 


III 


The dark bronze tigers crouch on either side 
Where red-coats used to pass, 


And round the bird-loved 


house where Mercer died 
And violets dusk the vrass, 


3y Stony Brook that ran so red « 


3ut sings of friendship now, 
To feed the old enemy’s harvest fitty-fold 


The green earth takes the plough. 


IV 


Through this May night if one great ghost should 
stray 

With deep remembering eyes, 

Where that old meadow of battle smiles away 
Its blood-stained memories, 

If Washington should walk, where friend and foe 
Sleep and forget the past, 

Be sure his unquenched heart would leap to know 


Their hosts are joined at last. 


V 


Be sure he walks, in shadowy buff and blue, 
Where those dim lilacs wave, 

He bends his head to bless, as dreams come true, 
The promise of that grave, 

Then with a vaster hope than thought can scan. 
Touching his ancient sword, 

Prays for that mightier realm of God in man, 
“Hasten Thy Kingdom, Lord. 


VI 

“Land of our hope, land of the singing stars, 
Type of the world to be, 

The vision of a world set free from wars 
Takes life, takes form, from thee, 

Where all the jarring nations of this earth, 
Beneath the all-blessing sun, 

Bring the new music of mankind to birth, 
And make the whole world one.” 


Vil 
And those old comrades rise around him there, 
Old foemen, side by side, 
With eyes like stars upon the brave night-air, 
And young as when they died, 
To hear your bells, O beautiful Princeton towers, 
Ring for the world’s release. 
They see you, piercing like gray swords through 
flowers, 
And smile from hearts at peace. 























































































































Dehydration 


By Owen Merryhue 


HE profound derangement of our economic 

machinery caused by the great war, has forced 

a new evaluation of the processes by which 
“we live and move and have our being.” Destruction 
of life on a colossal scale has, paradoxically, made 
us more solicitous concerning the various instrumen- 
talities devoted to life-saving. The draft of millions 
of men into the army, the navy and their subsidiary 
industries has given the casual workman steady em- 
would have seemed a 


ployment at which 


dream two years ago, and has brought the army of 


wages 
the unemployed into full activity. As a result, prob- 
ably a larger percentage of the people of the United 
States are eating three square meals a day than at 
any time since the civil war; and this, in spite of 
the fact that a large number of families have had 
no increase in income, and prices are steadily rising. 
Hence notwithstanding all injunctions to economize 
food much more food is being consumed than in 
normal times, because more people have the money 
to command it, and need it. 


The three big factors in making food available 
for use are production, distribution and conservation. 
Every effort is being made to stimulate production 
The third 


point, conservation, has been imperfectly covered. 


and to mobilize the forces of distribution. 


Estimates indicate that thirty per cent of vegetables 
and fruits is lost every year from lack of suitable 
and available means of conservation. Some of the 
supply is sent to market fresh, and in this every 
farmer knows that the waste is enormous; some is 
preserved for subsequent household use; an enor- 
mous quantity is canned, but it is a small fraction of 
the total product; the rest rots, except for the in- 
finitesimal amount which is evaporated or dessicated. 


The latter method of. food preservation had as- 
sumed vastly greater dimensions in Europe, in the 
years preceding the war, than here. Germany had a 
thousand drying plants, whose product has been a 
vital factor in sustaining life in the isolated empires. 
Since the beginning of the war the number of these 
plants has been doubled and the output enormously 


increased. 


The reason that this method has never attained 
popularity here is not far to seek. Food preserved 
in this way though it may be nutritious is unpal- 
atable. The authorities are now agreed that un- 
palatable food is less nutritious, because it does not 
stimulate the secretion of the juices which aid 
digestion: In spite of flattering testimonials to their 
succulency, people who try these dried foods do not 
repeat the experience unless they can got nothing 
else. 


The cause of the unpalatability is obvious to any- 
one who has given the subject a little study. Prac- 
tically all the methods depend upon hot air currents 
to dry the vegetables. The flavor, natural oils, etc., 
which give palatability are contained in the vegetable 
cells which also contain water. When a high tem- 
perature is applied the water turns into steam and 
these cells burst. This is what happens when 
vegetables are cooked, but as they are usually eaten 
promptly, the flavor has not had time to disappear. 
But if after being subjected to such action the 
article is laid aside to be cooked again some weeks 
ot months later, practically all the taste has gone 
and the palatability has disappeared. 
degree, this statement applies.to all such goods on 
the: market to-day. The Department of Agriculture 
has been working hard to stimulate this form of 


In varying 


conservation and popularize it, but the goods pro- 
duced defeat these efforts to extend their own con- 
sumption, for the reasons set forth above. 
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If this were all there is to say on the subject, it 
would be useless to say it, for only under famine 
conditions will the American people consume, on any 


large scale, dried, dessicated or evaporated vege- 


tables or fruits of the kind now generally on the 


market. 


much more to be said. About a 


a student of the subject, named 


But there is 
dozen years ago 
Cooke, which 
servation by drying possible without the objectionable 
methods 


discovered a_ principle made con- 


which have rendered all other 


Up to date it has not obtained that support of 


features 
futile. 

capital necessary to place its products on the mar- 
ket. Its simplicity is such that it is comprehensible 
It is applicable to meat and 
The under- 


by the least technical. 
fish, as well as to fruits and vegetables. 
lying principle of preserving by dessication is the 
fact that all foodstuffs pass through fermentation on 
the road to decay. Fermentation is impossible with- 
out water; the plants and meats contain the water 
in themselves necessary to set up this fermentation. 

Cooke, with the aid of John F. Kelly, an electrical 
engineer, solved the process of getting this water 
cut without the objectionable consequences present 
in all other processes. He introduced chemically or 
physically dried air into a chamber, in which the 
substances to be treated were placed under slight 
pressure and in such a way as to produce a constant 
The temperature 


As the 


result of this method the process, known as Osmosis, 


air motion in opposite directions. 
varies for different goods but is never high. 


by whch the plants absorb moisture into their cells, 
The cells sweat and the dry air takes 
No material element 
of the vegetable is removed; it can be restored to a 


is reversed. 
up and carries away the water. 


fresh condition by the addition of water, or in the 
case of vegetables to be cooked by boiling, merely by 
putting them in the pot in the ordinary way, with 
enough extra water to make up for the abnormal 
dryness of the vegetable. Most of the products now 
sold in dessicated form require to be soaked in 
water for a number of hours or over-night, which, 
as every cook knows, would tend to make even fresh 
vegetables flat in taste. Excellent judges have been 
unable to distinguish between the Cooke-Kelly prod- 
ucts and fresh vegetables. They are greatly superior 
to even the best canned goods, 

Some estimate of the saving which could be made 
by the general adoption of this process as a substi- 
tute for canning, can be formed from the fact that 
a gallon can of string beans, put up in the ordinary 
The 
equivalent in dried form in a carton container would 
weigh not more than 3!4 oz. The difference is water 


and tin and iron for which the consumer must pay, 


fashion, weighs about 534 lbs., with the can. 


in addition to the increased transportation charges. 
A case containing six gallon cans of vegetables will 
weigh (with box) from 40 to 50 Ibs. This would be 
represented by a medium-sized carton, weighing not 
to exceed 24 0z.; and the goods would be in every 
way more palatable and nutritious. 

To many people who are not familiar with the 
difficulty involved in securing capital for any new 
enterprise, if it conflicts with established industries, 
it will seem incredible that so valuable a process 
should lack means of development. 
fact. . 
government would grasp it at once, quite as eagerly 
as it would a new gun or an aeroplane motor, It is 
not too much to say that its influence on the future 
of humanity will be greater than that of any such 
device. But the government has other things to 
think of. It is very properly averse to engaging in 
schemes which have not already proved their worth 
in the market. One may well imagine that all sorts 
of wild suggestions have been offered to it. The 
government has limited its financial assistance to 
going concerns, and this policy is dictated by pru- 
dence. In the present instance, the fact that the 
government does not develop the process makes capi- 
talists suspicious, because they are prone to believe 
that there must be some defect in the method or that 


But such is the 
At first blush it would seem that the federal 





otherwise, seeing the great importance of the plan, if 


feasible, the government would. take it up. 


Hence effective progress will be stopped, unless 
popular demand arises for more positive govern- 
mental action. The people are likely to be forced to 
take a keen interest in the matter, especially at the 
At present only half of Europe 
A food vacuum is 


close of the war. 
is competing for our food supply. 
heing formed in the central empires. It will be a long 
time after the armies disband before crops can be 
raised to meet normal needs, not to speak of creating 
that working surplus without which prices cannot be- 
come normal. Higher prices than any that we have 
yet seen will be the inevitable consequence. The only 
measure likely to cope with the situation at all ade- 
quately, is the establishment, at innumerable points 
throughout the country, of drying plants to which 
the farmers can bring their surplus product for treat- 
ment. The federal government should undertake to 
determine at once which of the methods available 
gives the best results and make the necessary arrange- 
ments for its adoption and installation. The products 
of these plants, if up to the standard of the Cooke- 
Kelly method, can find a ready market and can be 
shipped at small freight cost to any part of the 
globe. They will stand any climate. Within a year 
or two we would be able to create the beginnings of 
a surplus. Within a few years such a supply of 
nutritious, palatable edibles could be accumulated as 
would make it possible to forecast a future when 
famine would be eliminated and the cost of whole- 
some food reduced again to a price within the reach 
of the humblest denizen of the most distant regions 
of the earth. 
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A Modern Pilgrim 
By Babette Deutsch 


“Pilgrimage;” “Pointed Roofs;” 
“Honeycomb.” By Dorothy M. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


“Backwater;” 
Richardson, 


ITERARY critics have recently discovered that 


poets should not be educated. They find that 

exact knowledge of the world spoils the poet's 
intense realization of it, and they would frankly 
sacrifice an intellectual clarity which only serves to 
This objection to scholarly art 
The strength 
emotion is in rational 
Fear dies in the attempt to find out 
The lover rejects 


cool his naive ardor. 
has its roots in a psychological truism. 
of an inverse ratio to its 
apprehension. 
the nature of the terrifying thing. 
reasoned argument about his passion as ridiculous. 
But the poet’s business being to express and convey 
an emotion, it is obviously more important for him 
to sustain than to analyze it. 


And yet the intuitions of the artist, in the pangs 
of his emotion, do not differ radically from what 
cold research discloses to the scientist. ' Their meth- 
ods are in direct opposition, but the results obtained, 
though their very purposes differ, are one. The 
scientist builds up by slow induction the structure of 
his thought. The artist reveals in the heat of cre- 
ation the same manifest truths. But while one meets 
the scientist on the neutral ground of intellectual 
“conventions,” one demands of the artist complete 
emotional conquest: a struggle in which he is to be 
the victor and oneself, body and soul, the spoils. 


There is no finer recent example of the use of 
his weapons than in Miss Richardson’s fascinating 
novel. The people who move through its pages 
are thrown into high relief against the mind of the 
young woman who most concerns us. She herself is 
given to us in the terms of her own thinking. And 
since that is as casual, as haphazard and confused as 
most thinking, one gets her largely by a persistent, 
changing assault of moods. As though one wefé 
swimming with the tide of her ideas, rejoicing if 
the shifting swells of thought, savoring its keen salt, 
quality, resting now and then on the current, and 
occasionally whelmed by a huge, rushing, overtaki 
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Such a sense as this is essentially impres- 
sionistic. It is very different from the usual method 
of the novelist, even the psychological novelist. And 
yet one apprehends not merely Miriam Henderson, 
but Miriam’s small anxious mother, her father with 
his desire to be “‘a person of leisure and culti- 
yation,’”’ her sisters, the people whose children she 
has taught, the people she meets on holidays, at 
home. One has them all, and one has their back- 
ground as well, individual, distinct and yet caught 
in a brief flow of vivid words, as one catches a per- 
sonality on a first or a fifth encounter. 


wave. 


“oe 


A novel concerned with a girl under eighteen, 
which leaves her at the conclusion of its third 
yolume not very much older nor even very different- 
ly circumstanced, a novel, moreover, set in England 
in the late nineties sounds so remote from things 
contemporary that except to escape from them one 
would scarcely think of touching it. In a way these 
books do effect an escape, but only as all art re- 
trieves life by expressing it. What is wonderful is 
that in spite of Miriam’s aloofness from our own 
time and our own problems, in spite of her imma- 
turity, and actually because of the leisurely character 
of an uneventful narrative, she is at moments more 
real than the people we have been living with all 
our lives, as intimately present and as personally 
important as ourselves. Trivial indeed are the things 
here recorded: Duets with Harriet. The “Haar- 
waschen” in the German boarding school. Disci- 
plining little girls who run about the park without 
their hats. Brighton fireworks. Buying hats with 
the pale erratic epitome of worldliness whose chil- 
dren Miriam tutors. Yet in such scenes as these, 
unimportant, unrelated, one discovers this quiet, 
sensitive, intriguing girl; one watches her react to 
them, hears her keen, uninstructed comment; one 
begins to feel about the moments themselves as 
about certain curious intense personal memories, 
certain never-to-be-repeated experiences, neither 
beautiful nor tragic, perhaps, but having a marked 
tempo, a signal reality as vivid as it is rare. Miriam 
herself has a clear sense of such moments: 

“Sometimes when they were all sitting together 
she longed to ask, to find out, to get some public 
acknowledgment of the magic that lay over every- 
thing. At times it seemed as if could they all be 
still for a moment—it must take shape. It was 
everywhere, in the food, in the fragrance rising 
from the opened lid of the tea-urn, in all the need- 
ful unquestioned movements, the requests, the hand- 
ings and thanks, the going from room to room, the 
partings and assemblings. It hung about the fab- 
rics and fittings of the house. Overwhelmingly 
it came in through oblongs of window giving on to 
stairways. Going upstairs in the light pouring in 
from some uncurtained window, she would cease for 
a moment to breathe. 

“Whenever she found herself alone she began to 
sing, softly. When she was with others a head 
dropped or lifted, the movement of a hand, the 
light falling along the detail of a profile could 
fill her with happiness.” 


It is not always happy, her feeling. But it is usually 
sharpened by a consciousness of irrupting people, 
disarming contacts. Holding tightly to her own 
pulsing realities, she is the more aware of the 
artificialities which hedge about life. 


“She had drifted along, delighting in the pleasant 
voice sounding through the wood, seeing the wood 
clear and steady through the pleasant tone, not 
caring about chance or chanciness but ready to 
pretend she was interested in them so that the 
voice might go on; pretending to be interested 
when he stopped. That was feminine worldliness, 
pretending to be interested so that pleasant things 
might go on. Masculine worldliness was refusing 
to be interested so that it might go on doing things. 
Feminine worldliness meant perpetual, hard work 
and cheating and pretence at the door of a hidden 
garden, a lovely hidden garden. Masculine worldli- 
ness meant never being really there; always talking 
about things that had happened or making plans 
for things that might happen. There was nothing 
that could happen that was not in some way the 
Same thing as anything else. Nobody was ever 
quite there, realizing.” 


“Life was ugly and cruel. The secret of the sea 
and of the evenings and mornings must be given 
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up. It would fade more and more. What was life? 
Either playing a part all the time in order to be 
amongst people in the warm or standing alone with 
the strange true real feeling—alone with a sort of 
edge of reality on everything; even on quite ugly 
common thngs—cheap boarding-houses face towels 
and blistered window frames.” 


It is her effort to grasp reality that distinguishes 
Miriam Henderson. Her intense perception of the 
minutiae of sensation would seem to be merely the 
clean surface from which the cameo of her days is 
cut, Her curiosities are undisciplined, her sympa- 
thies uninformed. She accepts each experience as it 
comes, creating her philosophy out of such precarious 
fragments as she can snatch from the routine of 
existence. But it is what she discovers and reveals 
in the routine itself that is the soul of her ad- 
venture. 

What distinguishes the work of her creator is a 
style that is one with Miriam’s thought. The plan of 
the book helps the author to this original method 
in fiction. Passages in this novel resemble passages 
from Verhaeren in their image-making realism. 
They are like T. S. Eliot in the sensitiveness of their 
rhythms, the insidious color of words that stain one’s 
mind with their moods. This is because it shares 
the poet’s method of realizing an emotion by induc- 
ing its systole and diastole rather than by tortuous, 
if clear, analysis. It is not less akin to poetry be- 
cause its rhythms are prose rhythms, or because what 
one has in the end is a psychological study rather 
than a lyric cry. Miss Richardson lets us know 
Miriam, and through her the people about her, by 
that verbal vividness, that throbbing tension, which 
is the secret of the poetic temper. It is this quality 
of her art which quickens interest in each successive 
volume. 
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Neither Did Lettie 


By Margretta Scott 


ANE sat at the kitchen table peeling potatoes. 

She was a thin, colorless girl with dead-looking 

yellow hair and a white skin, but her eyes were 
very soft and very shining. 

The alarm clock on the shelf above the sink ticked 
loudly, and Jane smiled, as though listening to the 
tick of an alarm clock and peeling potatoes were 
sufficient causes for any woman’s happiness. 

And Jane was very happy. She was so happy that 
she always wanted to think of her happiness. She 
just wanted to sit quietly, without any disturbance, 
and think. The fact that she was going to have a 
baby meant more to her than it would mean to most 
women, for the doctor had said that when she had 
a baby she would be well and strong; and as far 
back as she could remember, she had never been 
well and strong. It was, she thought, such a nice 
way of being cured—it was as though the doctor 
had said, “You'll have the thing you want most in 
the world, and then you won't be sick any more.” 

The door-bell rang and Jane went to answer it. 
When she opened the door she gave a little gasp of 
surprise. 

“Why, Lettie, where did you come from?” 

Lettie grasped her by both hands. 

“I’ve been in town for three or four days. I’m 
going to live here. Jim met your husband on the 
street and found out from him where you lived. 
Jim told him to keep it dark and that I’d surprise 
you.” 

“Well, it’s just grand to see you. 
here.” 

Jane led the way into the parlor, which also served 
as a dining-room. Lettie looked admiringly at the 
oak furniture: the Morris chair upholstered in green 
and pink plush, the massive table covered by a center- 
piece embroidered with luscious red strawberries, 
their leaves ranging from an autumnal yellow to 
the green of spring. Jane patted the centerpiece and 
beamed upon Lettie. 

“Just think, I ain’t seen you for six years, and 
you married and got a baby. You look fine—you 


Come on in 
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used to be so thin and ‘white-looking. How is the 
baby?” 
Lettie examined a hole in her white silk glove. 
“He’s real well. 
“Oh, I’m all right. 
Harry.” 


Tell me about yourself?” 


I got a good man. You'd like 


“My man is good to me, too.” 


Jane went into the kitchen and put some water 
on to boil for tea. She called in to her friend. 

“Where you living at?” 

“I live real near you; two blocks up Spring street.” 

They drank tea and talked until nearly six o’clock; 
then Lettie left, for, she said, “I got to fix supper 
for my old man.” 

‘The next morning Jane was standing on the cor- 
ner, waiting for a car. She had hurried through 
with her work and now she was going down town 
to do some shopping. Across the street she noticed 
a baby carriage in front of the drug store. Lately 
she had formed the habit of looking into every 
baby carriage she saw and wondering if her baby 
would be like that one. But she couldn’t see the 
one across the street, for the front of the carriage 
was turned away from her. 


Jane wanted to know what time it was. She tried 
to see the clock on the building back of her; then 
she heard a baby crying and, turning around, saw 
that the buggy across the street had upturned, and 
the baby was twisting on the pavement. 

The door of the drug store flew open and Lettie 
ran out to the child. . , 

Jane crossed the street, calling to her, “I hope he 
ain’t hurt.” 

Jane was right behind her as she picked up the 
baby, and the face she saw over Lettie’s shoulder 
was the face of an idiot. She wanted to turn around 
and run, but Lettie had recognized her. Jane picked 
up the buggy and arranged the covers. 

“I hope he ain’t hurt, Lettie.” 

Lettie didn’t look at Jane. 

“Oh, he’s all right. He was just scared—he does 
wiggle so. That’s why it upset.” 

The child was slobbering and she wiped its mouth 
with her handkerchief. She pushed the empty baby 
carriage with one hand and Jane walked beside her. 
There was a long silence; then Lettie said: 

“Jane, I didn’t want you to know he was like this, 


but you’d have to know sooner or later.” 


Jane’s voice broke. 

“What made him like that, Lettie?” 

Lettie’s hand pushing the buggy was white around 
the knuckles. 

“I don’t know—but you see I was real sickly a 
long time before he was born. I’ve been fine since, 
but it seems like all the sickness went into him.” 

Jane stood stock still; then she turned and walked 
quickly away. Lettie called after her, “Where are 
you going, Jane?” But Jane didn’t answer. 

She walked and walked and walked, and she didn’t 
know where she was going. Nothing seemed to 
move but her brain. She was thinking quickly, 
jerkily, 

“It'll be that way with me,” she said to herself. 
“I'll be well; the doctor said I’d be well after the 
baby came; but the baby will be like that one. The 
doctor won’t tell me what to do—but I won’t have 
the baby—I won't have it.” 

She stopped and stared into a window where there 
was a display of cheap toys: penny tops, balls at- 
tached to rubber, with a ring for the finger, china 
dolls, their faces brightly painted. She stood there 
a long time; then she went in the direction of home 
—she almost ran. She got there breathless. She 
went into the kitchen and locked the door. Pains- 
takingly she closed the windows and stuffed the 
cracks with pieces of newspaper. She turned on the 
gas stove and opened the oven door; then she sat 
on a chair before the kitchen table. 

Harry found her there—and he never knew why. 
Neither did Lettie. 
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It’s better to take your 
Stationery with you, 
then you are sure of 
having the kind you 
like and that best suits 


your _ individuality. 
Just any kind won't 
do. Plenty for choice 
here. 

First Floor 


here, 








First of all, provide yourself with ample 
luggage of the 
longer and better satisfaction. 
eling 

wicker, 
—which you can choose from large lines. 


A Thermos Bottle is a Summer luxury at small cost. 


indoors and out—so nice for picnic and motor lunches. 
First Floor 





Almost everyone’s vacation will in- 
clude delightful swims and as there 
isn’t much to a bathing suit it is 
quite important that it be well de- 
signed. Plenty 
and such cunning 
little tots. 


sort—it gives 
A Trav- 
Suitcase of leather or 
or Wardrobe Trunk 


“quality” 


Bag, a 
a Steamer 


Second Floor 


Its uses are many 


plenty of good books. 


Fourth Floor. 


of attractive ones 





PE RHAPS you are going to spend your 

vacation at home and of course you'll want 
But lounging around 
reading and eating your favorite sweetmeats 
isn’t so pleasant unless you have comfortable 
big rockers, a chaise longue of wicker, a couch 
hammock or some of the many other pieces to 
be had in our Summer Furniture Shop on the 


Aids to Vacation Enjoyment 


Toilet Preparations are as neces- 
to a woman’s vacation 


sary 
as her railroad ticket. 
—the best 
daintiest to use. 


First Floor 


If you are going on a motor trip there are many things you'll need and 
we can supply them all—everything for yourself and car (except gasoline). 


A complete supply of Roll and Pack Films. 
develop and print your exposed films promptly and 
by the best methods. 


So many delight 


you'll find us 





everything you 





ones for 


Third Floor 





sonable prices. 





Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


trip 
S-V-B 
requisites are the best you can buy 
for your skin and the 





peaceful, restful Summer sport of 
fishing. If you are planning a trip 
ready to 
need 
equipment—and at the most rea- 


First Floor 








The joys of a kodak are 
without limit—it tells your 
story more interestingly and 
enables you to enjoy again 
the pleasures of bygone 
days. You wouldn't take 
anything for your kodak 
pictures of friends and 
places. 

First Floor 


We will 


Charges are very modest. 


the quiet, 


supply 


for your 











Letters From the People 
Traubel Didn’t Know Whitman 


New York, June 26, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

“©, Bill, are you asleep at the gguitch ?” 
As a sort of sur-rebuttal to Bert Love 
and to Walt Whitman’s well-meaning 
but somewhat misguided (sic) friend, 
Lacey Fournier, who protests that Walt 
needs no mangling, but needs to be swal- 
lowed whole, 
lines of free speech to take issue with 
the latter? He properly 
the Mirror for having introduced him 
to Tom Mosher’s publication of “The 
Book of Heavenly Death,” compiled for 
him “by the finest and fondest of all 
Whitmaniacs—Horace Traubel.” Alack! 
he doesn’t stop there, but goes on to 
glorify Traubel as “almost a re-incar- 
nation of Whitman.” That sort of 
sticks in my craw. I beg to submit in 
all good faith and in behalf of all good 
democratic poets who “love Whitman 
this side of idolatry” that Horace. not 
only is not “a reincarnation of Whitman” 
but “knows” him less than any Boswell 
in all the regions of letters ever 
a god-like character sufficiently well to 
celebrate the acquaintanceship biograph- 
ically. Only equals who share horizons 
really know each other. 


will you give me a few 


compliments 


knew 


\ 
God sleeps in His heaven, much is 
wrong with the world, Pippa passes, but 
I remain as ever 
Your friend, 
WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 
- 


A 


Between the Devil and the Deep 


Blue Sea 
Editor 6f Reedy’s Mirror: 
Mr. C. F. Hunt, in 
June 28, decides that my new literary 


your issue of 


child, just aborning, “The Abolition of 
Inheritance,” is merely a bungling sub- 


stitute for single tax, that I am con- 
fused in my definitions, well-meaning, 


and misinformed. 


He bases his decision upon the splen- 
did review of the book in the Mirror 
of June 14. He has not yet read the 
book, which will appear about July 15. I 
hereby cordially invite him to do so, 
price $1.50, Macmillan. 


To the silk-stocking element the the- 
ory of the abolishing of inheritances is 
on a par with the practice of murder. 
To Mr. Hunt it is like giving a pill to 
mend a broken leg. I am between the 
devil and the vast, unfathomable deep. 

I cannot undertake to answer all of 
Mr. Hunt’s objections, because your 
space is limited and I need royalties to 


"3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
' FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department £ 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
t and Best Work Done in the City 


Rugs 








feed my starving family, but to two of 
them I must reply. 

I have claimed that no other important 
reform is possible until the right to in- 
herit money power is abolished—that 
vast hereditary estates supply the sinews 
of war in all fights against reform— 
that while the privilege of inheritance 
remains, it will protect all lesser privi- 
leges. 

To this Mr. Hunt takes exception. He 
admits that “the taking of fortunes over 
$100,000 may be more moral than their 
retention by the heirs of an exploiter,” 
but declares that real single taxers be- 
lieve we must get single tax before we 
ean get almost every good thing. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Hunt that 
the monster evil with which the disin- 
herited must struggle is the monopoliza- 
tion of natural resources. 

But his proposition that monopoly can 
be destroyed while monopolists inherit 
from generation to generation all the 
economic power of capital is as absurd 
as Henry Ford’s proposal to. stop the 
war with a peace ship. 


The most powerful single weapon of: 


privilege to-day is inherited wealth. 
Every thirty-five years all the power 
of the world is passed by inheritance to 
those who toil not—and this property is 
defended by the ablest lawyers and the 
strongest safe deposit vaults. 





The real strength and coherence of the 


money power lies in the inheritance prit- “4 


ciple, which protects heirs to-day as it 


protected princes in the days that afe 


about to pass into history forever. 


The strangle-hold of privilege is the 77 


grip it has upon the transferred wealth 
of past generations. 

No species of privilege will long suf- 
vive the abolition of the inheritance prit- 
ciple. You cannot debate the justice of 
a privilege with a man who already holds 
it—but when inherited inequalities joim 
the cave-man and the prehistoric horsé, 
it will be possible to fight the good fight 


for other equalities of opportunity. 7 all 


up and down the line. 
Mr, Hunt’s other fundamental criti- 
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cism was upon my statement that “n@ 
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man has a right to receive what he does 
not earn.” 

“What!” cries he. 
ing! Every day someone receives a gift 
from the producer of it!’ And then he 
proceeds to declare that a title that is 
good involves the right to give away the 


“This is astonish- 


product. 

But, in support of this, he produces no 
shred of proof. He does not even at- 
tempt to prove it. He takes it for 
granted. 

Can Mr. Hunt bring forward one good 
reason why the right should be granted 
to any man to make gifts that are in- 
jurious to the community? I invite him 
to do so. We do not allow a man to 
give a knife to an insane person, or a 
pistol or jimmie to a burglar. We for- 
bid the giving of poison to a person 
contemplating suicide. We forbid candi- 
dates for office to make either gifts or 
expenditures above a reasonable amount. 
In many states we forbid tips to waiters, 
or money gifts to beggars, or drinks to 
habitual drunkards or soldiers. There 
are a hundred prohibitions of the sort, 
all based upon the theory that one may 
not give away his own property where 
the gift involves an injury to tle state. 
The principle is well-recognized in law, 
and the limitation of inheritances is a 
further extension of it. 

Sincerely, 
HARLAN EUGENE READ. 

St. Louis, June 28, 1918. 
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Judicial Supremacy 
By Walter Clark 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 


North Carolina 


The jurisdiction conferred on the su- 
preme court by the constitution, Art. ITI, 
is small, and then follows: “In al! the 
other cases before mentioned, the su- 
preme court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as Congress shall make.” 


The inferior courts are “ordained and 
established” by congress, which must 
prescribe the limits of their jurisdiction. 
The claim of supremacy by the judiciary 
over its creator is therefore not au- 
thorized. It is asserted that it is “neces- 
sary to the independence” of the judici- 
ary. In fact, it is the assumption by it 
of supreme, irresponsible and autocratic 
power. 


Of course every department of the 
government takes an oath to support the 
constitution. But the supreme power 
to review whether they do or not is 
reserved to the people, 
given to the judiciary. 


and is nowhere 


If congress disobeys the constitution 
the members of both the house and sen- 
ate are chosen by the people and can be 
reviewed at the next election. 


If the President disobeys the consti- 
tution, he is chosen by the people, and 
his acts can be reviewed at the next 
election, 


If the judiciary do an unconstitutional 
act they are not chosen by the people, 
and cannot be reviewed at the next 
election. That they have acted uncon- 
stitutionally has been held by themselves 


in reversing the legal ‘tender decision; 
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A Great Sale of Books 


10,000 Sample Books—FPublishers’ Remainders 
and Hurt Books at Much Below Regular Prices 


~~ topics. 





WE WERE fortunate in procuring from the Mac- 
millan Company, Charles Scribner’s Sons, G. P. 
Putnam, Doubleday Page, Henry Holt & Co., and 
other prominent publishers their travelers’ samples, 
hurt books and remainders at big price concessions. 


Here one will find a feast for the book-lover, the 
seeker of knowledge and the vacationist—Books on all 
Not merely a sale of miscellaneous Books, but 
hundreds of recent important titles of timely interest. 


_— ee It is impossible to name the titles, but here are some 
of the subjects: 


History, 
Religion, 
Standard Works, 


Philosophy, 


Education, Biography, 
Essays, 
World War, 


Travel, Art, Nature, 
Poetry, Drama, 
Children’s Books, 


Some of the Titles and Prices Are: 


POEMS OF ALAN SEEGER, 65c 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, Price Col- 
lier 65c 
ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF LIFE, Os- 
born, $1.65 


MEN OF THE OLD STONE AGE, Osborn, $2.95 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON, 

Hazen, $1.35 
HEART OF EUROPE, Ralph’‘A Cram, $1.25 
ADVENTURES AND LETTERS OF RICHARD 


HARDING DAVIS, $1.65 
MUSHROOMS, Atkinson, $1.35 
THE SOUL OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 

Olgin, $1.35 
POEMS OF THE SEA, Sara Teasdale, 65c 


THE CHILD: ITS CARE, DIET AND COMMON 





FIGHTING FOR PEACE, Henry Van Dyke, 65c 


MY FIRST YEARS AS A FRENCHWOMAN, M. 
K. Waddington, 89c 


MASTERPIECES OF POETRY, British and 


American authors, edited by Van Dyke, 6 
volumes, cloth, the set, 98c 
CAMERA STUDIES OF WILD BIRDS IN THEIR 
HOMES, Chester H. Reed, 65c 
OUR EARLY WILD FLOWERS, Harriet L. Kel- 
ler, illustrated, flexible leather edition, 89c 


HOME BOOK OF VERSE, Burton E. Stevenson, 
over 3700 pages of the best poetry, printed on 
India paper, two volumes, $5.75 

DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, edited by James 
Hastings, complete in one large volume, $3.75 


HOW FERNS GROW, by Margaret Stossow, $1.75 


general 
Chemistry, 
History, etc. 





ILLS, E. M. Sills, 65c 


nature—Educational 





In addition there are large tables containing works of a 
including Geography, 
Physics, Algebra, English and American Literature, 
all‘at a fraction of the original price. 


Works, 


Other Lots at 25c, 35c, 65c, 89c, $1.35 and Upwards. 


Stix BaeveTuvler 


SIXTH-WASHINGTON-SEVENTH & LUCAS 


(Book Shop—Second Floor.) 








in the income tax decision; in the ten- 


hour case (Lochner case), virtually re- 
versed in the Adamson Law case, and 
in other cases. 

In the income tax case the last de- 
cision was wrong, and it required eigh- 
teen years to get the evil corrected by 
constitutional amendment, and in the 
meantime that one vote of one judge 
transferred 3,000 millions of dollars 
taxation from the predatory rich, and 
placed it upon the producing classes of 
the country. 

Is it not worth while to prevent cther 
abuses by an irresponsible court, a bare 
majority of whom may again, as so 
often in the past, mistake their own 
economic views for the constitution? 

An act similar to that now proposed 
by Senator Owen, depriving the court 





day) from nine to twelve. 
every other convenience. 


Forest 6140 





The Lorelei Natatorium 


is reserved for ladies exclusively every morning (except Sun- 
There are electric hair driers and 


4525 Olive St. 








of jurisdiction over the reconstruction 


acts, was admitted by the court itself 
as depriving them of power in McCardle 
ex parte 6 Wallace 324. 

The first usurpation, in “Marbury vs. 
Madison,” during the incumbency of 
Chief Justice Marshall, was. made by 
an obiter dictum and was not repeated 
as to an act of congress for fifty-four 
years, in the Dred Scott case, and this 
brings me to the purport of this article, 
which is to call attention to the motive 


for the obiter dictum in the Marbury 
case, as follows: 

In laying the foundation of the con- 
stitution there began the trouble between 
the free and. slavery systems of labor, 
which was a continuous struggle down 
to 1861. It was compromised by the 
constitution giving three-fifths of a vote 
to slave-owners as representatives of 
their slaves. It was recognized that 
by the increase of the white vote at the 
north, as well as by immigration, the 
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For Your Summer Home---Or for “‘Camp’ 


A Victrola—of Course 


Nothing can equal the Victrola as an all-around enter- 
tainer. Imagine the infinite pleasure of being many, many 
miles away, out in the country enjoying your vacation. Night- 
fall settles ‘dow n on your cozy bungalow and then arises “the 
question of “what shall we do for entertainment?” If you 
have a Victrola, you may clear the porch and dance to your 
heart’s content—or you may 
greatest musicians. 

We are featuring the following machines, especially 
light and desirable for outings. In buying your machine 
here, you may 
been used as 
Machines on approval. They are made with 
all the latest improvements and will play any 
Victor record. 

Victrola Style IVA - $22.50 
($5.00 Cash, $5.00 a month} 


Victrola Style VIA - $32.50 
($5.00 Cash, $5.00 a month) 


Victrola Style VIIIA - $50.00 


have a concert by the world’s 


feel assured that it has never 
we do not send out Talking 


($5.00 Cash, $5.00 a month) 


Vietrola Salons, Sixth Floor, 
































equipment with you. 


Gordon Casings 


Sold with an adjustment guarantee 
of 5000 miles. 


Sizes Ribber Tread Non-Skid 














$0x3 $19.85 $20.33 
30x31 $22.61 $23.75 
$2x3% $26.50 $27.70 
33x4 $35.15 $37.05 
34x4 $36.15 $38.24 
35x44 $47.45 $50.21 
$6x41% $49.35 $51.20 
37x5 $62.37 $63.60 


| MOHAWK) 
Quality’ |i 
TIRES [ee 


PAY MILEAGE DIVIDENDS 





Casings and Inner Tubes Should Be Carried. 
at All Times 


q@The Service companies can’t help you any more on Sundays and holidays if there is a punc- 
ture or a blow-out while out on the road. Take the proper precautions and carry sufficient 


Sizes 
30x38 
30x3% 
32x3% 
ox4 
34x4 
35x44 
36x41, 
S7x5 





Gordon Pure Gum Inner Tubes 


each, $3.37 
each, $3.85 
each, $4.23 
each, $5.80 


Mohawk Casings 


Sold with an adjustment guarantee 


of 5000 miles 


Ribber Tread Non-Skid 
$21.09 $23.71 
25.94 $30.02 
$30.77 $34.44 
$42.18 $45.65 
$43.44 $47.42 
$55.63 $60.80 
$55.82 $63.89 
$70.68 $77.43 


34x4, each, $5.94 
35x44, each, $7.50 
36x44, . each, $7.65 
37x5, each, $7.93 


Second Floor 














We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 {mn Merchandise. 
Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 


AIBUC 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 
in Missouri or the West. 





















Swimming is a most necessary and beneficial exercise. 
into play all the muscles and tones up the nervous system. 


The Lorelei Natatorium 





It brings 


is the finest pool in the west. For men, women and children. 
Forest 6140 4525 Olive St. 













the control of the senate, though for a _ slave states in the senate. 
long time the parity was kept up by 









a dissolution of the Union. The Mexi- could be relied on, 





south would soon lose control of the can war was largely caused by an effort 
house and that it would ultimately lose to maintain the political equality of the 


For a long time the south held the 
always admitting a slave state and a free presidency by nominating a 
State at the same time. On the admis- man with southern principles,” but when 
sion of Missouri in 1820 we came near Lincoln was elected it was seen that that 


“northern 


The Marbury vs. Madison decision 
- was simply “throwing an anchor to wind- 
ward” by giving to the supreme court 
power to invalidate any action of con- 
gress, though approved by the Presi- 
dent, which should jeopardize slavery. 
and which would thus make the court, a 
third line of defense that would last 
the lifetime of the judges. This was 
shattered by the hostile reception given 
the Dred Scott case, and the results of 
the civil war. The contest for slavery 
made the south “a section apart,” and the 
waves have not. yet entirely subsided. 
They have a proverb in windswept Spain, 
a land of windmills, “Though the mills 





are down, 
still.” 


Marbury 
thrown up as a bulwark for the Slavery 
Trust, when the Amendment was 


passed with a provision intended for the 


protection 


preme bench secured for themselves the 4 
construction by the court of a newer and ~ 
deadlier theory than Marbury vs. } 
son, which was outworn. As to the re. 
construction 
court stand 
appointive, and for life, the people have 
no hand in choosing them, and no power 
and if their assump- 


to review 


tion of the supreme and ultimate power 
of review of the action of congress shall 
continue to be substituted for that of the 
people, then aggregated wealth, 
ing the example of the slavery dealers 
down to 1861, has the irreviewable pow- 
er to control the government and set at 
naught the will of the people on all public 


questions, 


In Haines’ 
234 and 282, 


fore—in 18 


the reconstruction act, 
by the court in the McArdle case. 

When the 
cision was rendered it was at once de- 
Thomas Jefferson 


nounced by 


as all usurpation 
constitution, and when it was repeated 
fifty-four years later in the Dred Scott 
case it was as vigorously denounced by 
Abraham Lincoln, and these men were, 
respectively, 
apostles of the two great parties now 
before the country. 

In passing the Keating Child Labor 
bill, the house and senate declared the 
public policy 
they were elected, 
represented. 


down from 


ing slavery, 
does the governing power reside? 

re-enacting the 
child labor law and prohibiting the st 
preme court from invalidating it, can be: 


Senator 


. s+ 
more speedily adopted than a constitte 
tional amendment, and will be as effet 
tive—From The re. New York. 


“Would you mind changing this book) 
for me? It’s the second edition, and T 
haven't read the first.’—Houston Post 


The negroes at Camp Dodge 
into the national army 
were overjoyed at the amount of equip: 
One of them 
was talking to a Celie ‘sohdlee about a 
“do dey give ee 


ment they 


“Say, boss,” 
all dese clothes 
payin’ for dem? 


blankets ?” 
gives them 


the winds are blowing there 


emancipated negro 
(which it did not affect), 
created by the war through the new ap- 

pointees from time to time on the su 


“Judicial Supremacy,” 
it is stated that twice be- 
25 and 1867—bills like Sena- 
tor Owen's present bill were introduced, 
That in 1867 passed, but applied only to 
and was obeyed 


of the people, 
and whose will they 
The President not only ap- 
proved, but requested the passage of the 
act. The odd man on the court, 
with the ideas of judicial supremacy, and 
the rights of capital over labor, handed 
John Marshall, 
impressed with the necessity of protect 


from Alabama | 





An’ all dese eats thle, 
times a day, an’ a good bed, an’ all dem 
He was told that Uncle 
all these things. 
why in de Sam 
staht soonah?” 
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Marts and Money 


Wall street at the 
With but few excep- 


Rather quiet in 
present moment. 
tions, representative quotations indi- 
cate no changes of real interest. That 
for United States Steel common implies 
a gain of less than a point. A few 
copper stocks are two or three points 
higher, in consequence of the declara- 
tion of regular quarterly dividends on 
Anaconda and Inspiration and renewed 
talk about an advance in the metal’s of- 
ficial price. The current figures for the 
two stocks specified are 68 and 55%, re- 
spectively. On May 16, sales were ef- 
fected at 71'% and 5634. Utah Copper’s 
quotation (82!4) decline of 
about five points from the recent high 
Much of the daily business con- 


shows a 


mark. 
tinues to be supplied by operations in 


specialties, such as American Sumatra 
Tobacco, Tobacco Products, Central 
Leather, General Motors, Sinclair Oil, 


and Royal Dutch. Stocks of this 
variety are not extensively held by the 
“patrons” of brokerage houses; if they 
were, the wire-pullers would be strong- 
ly tempted to let them alone or to start 
For rea- 
sons unknown to gaping outsiders, the 


yicious raids on their values. 


quotation for Central Leather, a 5 per 
cent stock, was raised from 67 to 721% 
the other day. Last December it was 
a brilliant rise to 123 
in 1916. No extra dividends have been 
paid since the close of that year. In the 
fellows, C. L. 
should be regarded as a very promising 
“peace stock,” and therefore confidently 
break of 
The average marginal trader is 
skeptical, however, though willing to ad- 
mit that it might not be a bad idea to 
take on a little of the stuff just for a 
side-line, 


down to 55, after 


opinion of some wise 


hought on every over five 


points. 


Steel common was up to 1105¢ 
a new maximum for 
the present upward movement. The sub- 
sequent drop of three points was the 
result of profit-taking mostly, according 
to market gossip, and should be followed 





a few days ago 


hy another advance of five points or so 
in the very near future. If the expected 
rally puts the price at 114, chartists will 
acclaim it as a reliable bull tip. It’s a 
quaint, theorizing 

There’s 
triumphant smiling if the outcome con- 
forms to the prediction. If the currents 
of deduction turn: awry and lose the 
name of reason, as they usually do, the 
opinionated. prophet 


humorous sort of 
among stock exchange folks. 


merely shrugs his 
shoulders in a nonchalant way and puts 
the blame on a miscalculation in figures, 
or, if not that, insists that “the market 
was out of line.” The latter phrase 
covers a multitude of folly on the part 
of speculators, as well as a multitude of 
iniquity on the part of crafty brokers. 
Respecting the war, sentiment remains 
decidedly hopeful. It may be summed 
up thusly: “Our boys will cross the 
Rhine and get the Kaiser’s goat next 
year. Of course, there will be some 
mishaps for a while yet, but the main is- 
sue is settled.” Some reassuring in- 
formation from Russia, 
unofficial character, 


though of an 
led to considerable 
Luying of the 5% and 6% per cent bonds 
floated in the United States about two 
years ago by the czar’s government. 
The incidental recovery ran beyond five 


points for a little while, Ruble ex- 
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change did not improve, however, to any 
noteworthy extent. The current demand 
cents is only two points 
some 


quotation of 131 
above the absolute minimum of 
months back. The normal rate is 52 
cents. The financial community feels 
quite certain that all the international 
debts of Russia will be paid in full in 
due course of time. Market values were 
hut slightly affected hy the federal trade 
comimission’s severe arraignment of 
profiteering in the basic commodities of 
life. Wall street has become hardened 
to this kind of: criticism and_ believes 
that the ultimate punishment will fal] 
short of fitting the crime even in the 
cases of such terrible offenders as the 
packing companies of Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. The tinances of the Armour 
and Swift concerns are sufficiently ample 
to permit of some important profiteer- 
ing for national account. The govern- 
ment has restored about seventeen hun- 
dred short-line railroad companies to 
private management. In explanation, 
we are told that “it has become apparent 
that there are large numbers of short 
lines whose federal control is not need- 
ful or desirable. In taking this action, the 
administration is mindful of the para- 
mount importance of preserving unim- 
paired the local public service performed 
by the railroads which will thus be re- 
linquished, and is also solicitous that no 
injustice be done to owners.” 
the fiscal year 1917-18 the total of war 
expenditures was above $12,600,000,000. 
The ante-bellum record was less than 
$1,000,000,000. If we add the $1,200,000, - 
GOO expended in the three months pre- 
ceding the past fiscal year, the grand total 
of war outlay stands at $13,800,000,000. 
The daily cost at present is estimated 
at $50,000,000. This includes advances 
to allied countries, who have thus far 
received more than $6,000,000,000. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year just ended the govern- 
ment received $7,563,000,000 from the 
issuing of liberty bonds; $2,115,000,000 
(with probably $500,000,000 yet to come 
in) from income and excess profit taxes; 
$863,000,000 from internal revenue 
sources, and $296,000,000 from war sav- 
ings and thrift stamps. In addition, 
$8,468,000,000 was derived from the sale 
of certificates of indebtedness, redeemed 
in the latter part of the year. For the 
year 1918-19 the aggregate of expendi- 
tures is estimated at over $20,000,000,000. 
According to a statement made by a 
prominent international financier before 
the senate committee on banking and 
currency, endeavors to obtain American 
credits in Spain have been unsuccessful. 
The purpose had been to effect a stabili- 
zation of the value of the dollar in that 
country. Efforts to improve the status 
of the dollar in South America are ex- 
pected to prove successful in the near 
future. Large credits are sought in 
Peru and Chili. One has already been 
secured in Argentina. At present the 
cost of one dollar in British currency is 
$1.02, against $1.02 a year ago; in French 
currency, the cost is $1.10, against $1.11; 
in Dutch, $0.79, against $1.01; in Swiss, 
$0.78, against $0.94; in Swedish, $0.80, 
against $0.89; in Russian, $3.85, against 


$2.15; in Italian, $1.70, against $1.40, and 
in Spanish, $0.70, against $0.83. Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph stock is 


This signifies a new low 
mark, and represents absolute minimum 


quoted at 9514. 


During ° 
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since 1907, when 88 was reached. The 
suspicion exists that some of the liqui- 
dation in recent months has been of the 
gilt-edged kind, that is, for the account 
of important inside parties. A further 
depreciation of several points would un- 
doubtedly elicit predictions of a cut in 
the 8 per cent dividend rate. For the 
year ended December 31, 1917, the final 
balance was $2,086,332, against $5,989,492 
for 1916, and $6,891,090 for 1915. The 
margin of safety is evidently not as sub- 
stantial as it should be for a corporation 
whose outstanding capital stock amounts 
to $441,891,100. Seven years ago the 
price of the shares was as high as 153%. 
At that time large amounts were sold to 
British and French investors, after in- 
troduction on the stock exchanges in 
London and Paris. On the Chicago hoard 
of trade, the yalues of corn and oats 
have lately developed pronounced rising 
tendencies, in consequence of multiply- 
ing reports of damage from frost in 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, and of de- 


terioration from heat and drouth in. 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and some 
sections of Missouri, and Iowa. The re- 
ports were partly confirmed by the de- 
partment of agriculture. The Nebraska 
cat fields ave said to have been injured 
at least 50 per cent. The current price of 
July corn is $1.48, against $1.57 a year 
ago; July oats are quoted at 73 cents, 
against 6434. No truly disquieting news 
has yet come from the spring wheat 
states of the northwest, though it is 
understood that the outlook is not alto- 
gether favorable in western Montana. 
Owing to the exceptional needs con- 
fronting the nation, the forthcoming 
monthly report of the government is 
awaited with rising interest, if not with 
some feelings of anxiety. The latest 
statement of the New York clearing- 
house institutions disclosed an expan- 
sion of nearly $125,000,000 in excess re- 
serves, thus putting the total at $171,971,- 
000. Call and time loans are quoted at 
previous rates. The modest relaxation 
in optional loans has so far been un- 
attended by a material enlargement of 
offerings for stock exchange purposes. 
A prominent banking firm has bought 
$20,000,000 of Union Pacific 6 per cent 
notes. The imminent request for pub- 
lic subscriptions should help to clarify 
ideas as to the state of the general in- 
vestment market. Prior to the war 
the Union Pacific could easily borrow 
at 4 per cent. 


J 
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Finance in St. Louis 

Latest operations on the local bourse 
brought no results of particular import. 
The daily volumes of tradifg were quite 
negligible and remindful of the approach 
of the canine season. Quotations were 
kept steady in the majority of cases. 
There’s no insistent desire to liquidate 
investment issues paying liberal divi- 
dend rates and valued at prices comport- 
ing with existing financial conditions. 
The few lots of bank stocks lately of- 
fered were quickly taken at ruling quo- 
tations, and there can be no doubt that 
several more would be absorbed at the 
same figures without long haggling. 
The firm feeling about industrial quo- 
tations derives mostly from the pre- 
vailing confidence in the stability of 
dividend payments, and it can hardly 
be questioned that there will be con- 
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siderable enhancement in the event of an 
extensive rise in the New York market. 
There’s very little doing in the bond 
section of the market. Daily over-the- 


counter transactions have been reduced 


to what may be called an irreducible 
minimum. But bankers and_ brokers 
maintain a hopeful attitude, just the 


same, and think that a happy turn in the 
tide cannot be very far off. It is gen- 
erally believed that the quotations for all 
have struck bottom, and 


sood bonds 


that changes from now should be in the 
right direction. 
?. 
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Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 

Natl. Bank of Commerce... 110% 
Mercantile Trust ................. 345 348 
St. Louis Union Trust........ 302 
United Railways pfd. ...... 17 3% 18 

do 4s. meeiawcy ees 51% 51% 
Mo. Portland Cement ...... 70 
Ely & Walker ist pfd |). Se ae 
Brown Shoe com ot i oe 
COnMBOIIGRLOG: CORD <os0c..0. secs 85 
National Candy com........ 37% 38% 

5 


Answers to Inquiries 

SpEcTATOR, Burlington, Ia——The cur- 
rent price of American Locomotive com- 
mon does not encourage hopes of an 
early increase in,the dividend rate, which 
has been $1.25 quarterly since Septem- 
ber, 1916. Nor does it look cheap, the 
net yield being only 7% per cent, against 
914 per cent on American Car & Foun- 
dry common 8 per cent stock at 84+. The 
company is estimated to be earning about 
20 per cent on the common, after the 
7 per cent on the preferred. The 1917 
record was 22 per cent. In 1916 the 
percentage was 36.08. Since the first of 
the year the high and low points have 
been 7134 and 531%. In a sustained bull 
market the stock would probably rally 
to 85 or even 90. The high record of 
9814 was set two years ago. 


R., St. Louis —The Miami Copper Co. 
has declared the regular quarterly $1. 
Wall street feels quite certain that this 
rate will be maintained indefinitely. Last 
year’s deficit of $1,585,000 was the out- 
come of labor troubles, mostly. For 
1916 the surplus stood at $3,463,000. The 
stock is rated at 28 at present, against 
33'% a few months back, and a top mark 
of 493g in 1916. The net yield of more 
than 14 per cent is sufficiently high to 
justify speculative purchases in spite of 
litigation regarding the separating proc- 
The latest news about similar litig- 
ious proceedings against the Butte & Su- 
perior Copper Co. is quite favorable. It 
would be advisable for you to hold your 
certificate for at least a moderate ad- 
vance in the next few months. 


ess. 


FINANCE, Santa Fe, N. M.—There’s 
no danger of a serious break in the 
quotation of Chicago, Rock Island & P. 
7 per cent preferred, on which the semi- 
annual $3.50 has again been declared, 
with the government’s -consent. The 
price of 75% does not counsel heavy sell- 

per 


/ 


It denotes a net return of 914 
cent. In 1917 the curb quotation was 
as high as 91. The 1917 final surplus 
was $5,747,000, after initial dividends. 
The finances of the company are in good 
condition. 


J. R. U,, Springfield, Mo.—The pres- 
ent price of Maxwell Motor first 7 per 
cent preferred is 5534. If you bought at 
82 in 1916, you should certainly cling 
to your certificate, despite scrip instead 
of cash dividends in recent months. The 


ing. 


last yearly report showed a total surplus 
of $8,017,000. Since January 1, 1917, all 
automobile companies have been severely 
affected by increasing costs of manufac- 
turing, war taxes, and curtailment of 





output. But this does not justify pessi- 
mism or sacrificial liquidation of their 
shares. The worst has been pretty well 


discounted in the stock market. 


STOCKHOLDER, Lewiston, Idaho.— 
Neither Anaconda nor Inspiration Cop- 
per are overvalued at 68 and 55, re. 
spectively. The advances in the last 
two weeks have been of a legitimate 
character, that is, in anticipation of regy- 
lar quarterly dividends, and supported, 
besides, by renewed hopes of a_ higher 
price for the metal. In both cases the 
annual $8 is safely earned, and fears of 
a cut in the next twelve months are not 
upheld by present conditions. 
INTERESTED, Albany, N. Y.—(1) Ameri- 
Woolen common is an. attractive 
speculative investment, the dividend rate 


can 


being $5 and expectations of an increase 
to $6 well warranted. It is not unlikely 
that the quotation may establish a new 
(2) Can see 
Norfolk & 


absolute top before long. 

no reason for liquidating 

Western common at 103%. 
¢, 
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Music 


Twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
Missouri Music Teachers’ 
Association 
By Victor Lichtenstein 


I often wonder whether the import- 
ance of music’s cultural (sot Kultural) 
With the im- 
petus given to a true appreciation of the 
art by the various sound-producing ma- 


value is still questioned. 


chines, it is doubtful whether any con- 
siderable number of intelligent beings 
still pooh-pooh its function as an emo- 
tional guide, stimulus, and sedative. 
An intelligible satisfying phi- 
losophy of the art, if there can be such 


and 


a thing as the philosophy of any art, is 
yet to be written, but music is more and 
more coming to be recognized as the 
truest interpreter of the spirit of man, 
because it translates audible lan- 
guage the impulses antecedent to and 
transcending thought. 


into 


week the state music teachers 
Conventions of this type are 
usually nothing but a series of concerts, 
cut-and-dried 
business meetings.and voila tout. Two 
important measures were put through, 
which differentiate this meeting from 
most previous gatherings. First, the 
compilation of examination tests for an 


Last 
met here. 
technical 


a few papers, 


associate degree, which will help consid- 
erably to raise the standard of music 
teaching in the state; secondly, it was 
moved to send a strong recommendation 
to every supervisor of music and every 
board of education in the state, for the 
immediate adoption of a music course in 


the high school, said course to accom- 9—% 


pany the recommendation and the satis- 
factory completion of this course to give 
the pupil a major credit, corresponding 


to one-fourth of all the credits allowed. Ata 


The music student is likewise to be cred- 
ited with his instrumental studies outside 
the school. 


The importance of this recommenda- 


tion can hardly be overvalued. The com- 


ditions for the serious music student dur- 
ing the four years of high school work 
(from fourteen to eighteen) are become 
well-nigh intolerable; during a period 
when enthusiasm and sustained effort 
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should be at their highest, the exigencies 
of the present high school course make 
it imperative either to drop music or to 
leave school. This is indeed tragic, both 
for the present and the future genera- 
tion. 

We hope that there is no longer a 
question as to the intellectual value of 
music study, the gymnastic training it 
affords the various faculties of the mind 
—memory, judgment, etc. Aside from 
these self-evident facts, there is the 
purely utilitarian side, the preparation 
for a profession comparable in dignity 
and social value to any other. Then the 
undoubted spiritualizing influence of con- 
tact with the great works of the mas- 
ters, not inferior in force to the masters 
of literature. 

And now a word as to some of the 
music performed during the three-day 
sessions. American composers were not 


) slighted, although the routine of concert 


' life seemed to necessitate the usual nine- 
teenth century European menu. 

First in local importance was Max 
Gottschalk’s Quintette in B Minor for 
piano and strings. The composer is a 
first violinist in the St. Louis Symphony 
orchestra and an excellent pianist, a 
talented painter, a bizarre and_fasci- 
nating personality in general. His ac- 
tivities reach out even into the world of 
politics, and he has been the aggressive 
factor in the manipulation of important 
changes in the business relations between 
the symphony orchestra and its manage- 
ment. He is not exactly the prototype 
of the great Teddy, but—there is very 
little in the heavens or depths of music 
and-life that Max does not know about, 
or does not know how to improve. 


As to the composition—more virile and 
purely male music it would be hard to 
discover. Scarcely a trace of the ten- 
derly lyrical, the feminine element in the 


h arts, is to be found. Vigorous and nery- 


ous rhythms, truly American, character- 


:. 

ze the first allegro resoluto; even the 
} second theme here remains masculine in 
f tone. An excursion into the fascinating 


world of programme music is the Second 
Romanza. Here we have the imagina- 
tion coursing along a prescribed path, 
the moods generated in a Sunday morn- 
ing church service being the motif. Aside 
from the inevitable church bells, there 
is no attempt at realism; the mood is 
artistically voiced in a lovely chorale, con- 
trapuntally intricate and clever, and the 
Viola plays a major role in crystallizing 
the religious tone of the day. A bright 
and unconventional scherzo is followed 
by a martial allegro, which introduces 
Many interesting rhythmcal devices. The 
Quintette was beautifully played and no 
small praise must be given the pianist, 
Mr. Basil Gauntlett, for a masterly in- 
lerpretation of his part. 


Other St. Louis composers were Mrs. 
Chas. A, Cale, whose Cantabile Affetu- 
%0 from her violin and piano sonata, 
Op. 36, is a tender inspiration: Mr. E. 
R, Kroeger, represented by his “Egeria” 
and his “Dance of the Elves” for piano; 
Ellis Levy, who played his own clever 
Serenade Espagnole” and “Ghost 
ance” for violin; Ottmar Moll, whose 


Plano mazurka was played by Rudolph 


“a Wm. John Hall, whose “Sun- 
s : . 

me and Summer”. was sung on the 
Ss . 

teamer St. Paul the second day of the 
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convention, and last, but decidedly not 
least, Mrs. Berenice Wyer of Webster 
Groves, who played her own poems “Of 
Chivalry” and “Of Romance,” and a bal- 
lade in C sharp.minor for piano. 

The most significant work by a living 
American played at these concerts was 
Cecil Burleigh’s concerto in E minor for 
violin; grandiose in conception, charm- 
ingly lyrical in the second movement and 
superbly brilliant and sparkling in the 
finale. It was played by Max Gott- 
schalk, 

Space forbids a review of the other 
compositions and players; but we must 
not forget the delightful closing evening 
at the Sheldon auditorium, when Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, and Miss Amy 
Emerson Neill, violinist, gave us an un- 
forgettable hour of sheer joy in the 
world of tone. 


?, ?, * 
oe oye oe 


At the Park Theatre 


The Park Opera company will present 
“The Pirates of Penzance” next week, 
another Gilbert and Sullivan favorite. 
Scott, Jeanne, Young, Aldridge, Pea- 
cock, Stevens, Pellaton, Rogers and the 
large chorus are in daily rehearsal of 
it; the management are preparing a spe- 
cial setting, and everything points to a 
particularly fine production. This week 
the company is singing “Pinafore” to 
crowded houses. 

J 2, 
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Vacationing at Home 


As though in reward of their patriotic 
conformity to government recommenda- 
tions to refrain from travel in so far 
as possible, those St. Louisans who have 
stayed at home instead of following 
their usual custom of going to the lake 
resorts, have been favored with north- 
ern Michigan weather for the past week. 
The sun shines brightly, the breezes are 
cool, the golf links are green and oc- 
casional showers make automobiling per- 
fect. What more could one ask of a 
summer resort? A dip in the lake? Un- 
fortunately St. Louis has no lake and 
the Mississippi river does not afford a 
bathing beach, but there are artificial 
pools which supply the lack. There is 
no more beautiful natatorium anywhere 
than the Lorelei, at 4525 Olive street. 
The water is as clear as the lake, and as 
pure for it is kept changing constantly. 
When the north wind blows over the 
lake bathing is impossible for that day, 
but at the Lorelei air and water are 
maintained at a balmy temperature; in- 
deed the cool days are the most enjoy- 
able for then the pool appears as large 
as the lake. And a dip in the Lorelei 
on a scorching day never results in a 
blistered skin as at the beach, Other 
considerations which add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Lorelei are the shower 
baths, the roomy dressing cabinets, the 
lounging rooms, the electric hair driers 
and the attendant maids. 

2. 
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Mistress—How do you manage to 
make such a noise in the’ kitchen? 
Cook—Well, just you try to break four 
plates without making a noise.—/deas. 

9, o. % 


— Ad bed 


When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 


that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 
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endorsement which permits the 
sale of Bevo in both branches 
of the service. 
















On board ship and in camp, 
all pronounce it a delightfully 
refreshing, nutritious beverage. 









Families 





Served everywhere. 
supplied by grocer. 






Manufactured and bottled ‘exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


~ 






%- 
Have Bevo Cold* 
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FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
SWIMMING, VAUDEVILLE, St. Louis’ Only Summer Garden. 


| 


DANCING, BAND CONCERTS. | Tickets at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive. 
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Sod 


REEDY’S MIRROR 
























RED BLOODED MEN 
—COME ON— 
OIN THE MARINES 


ESS 358 6" "0 wy" v’v\'"” DAPI". SPP ww °° ° et °°" OW AAG 














Serve on Land, 


Sea and in 
the Aiur 


A Triple Chance 
for Action—That’s 
What You Want 





EF FE KE &. 


RECRUITING STATION 


7th and Pine, St. Louis, or Any Post Office. 
Cape Girardeau, St. Charles, Jefferson City 


REGISTERED MEN—Ask your Local Board to let you volunteer in the U. S. Marines. 


EF RE BE RB 


Without any solicitation by the United States Marines this page is donated by: 


SHUMATE RAZOR CO. LAURENCE McDANIELS JOHN O. BALLARD 
NEWELL MOTOR CAR CO. BENJ. GRATZ PAPENDICK BAKERY CO. 
CHESTER H. KRUM AMERICAN HOTEL , 3 R. L. MILLER 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. AMERICAN METALS CO. . t BLODGETT PRIEST 






























